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Progress  of  the  Presidential  Parly. 
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SPEECH  BY  MB.  LINCOLN  AT  COLUMBUS. 


<»»»»- 


Oncwmaft,  F<?6.  13.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  suite  loft 
a t  y  o  clock  this  morning,  accompanied  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Lincoln  stood 
on  the  platform  of  the  rear  car  as  the  train  went 
out  of  the  depot,  bowing  his  farewells  to  the 
crowd,  who  cheered  enthusiastically. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  13.  The  special  train 
conveying  Mr.  Lincoln  and  party  stopped  a  mo- 
ment at  Milford,  Loveland,  Miamivillo,  Morrow 
Corwin,  and  London,  the  President  elect  bowing' 
shaking  hands,  and  bidding  farewell  to  the  lanje 
crowd  that  assembled  to  greet  him.    Major  A^ 

?r°B?,?D  8AlTx,ber  was  oamon^r   the    g«ests  on  the 
train.    At  Morrow,    Superintendent    Woodward 

KSfth  p  b0llquCt  to  Mrs"  Lincolu'  froni  the 
I t%/J ^hPreSlUtnt  0f  th0  LiuIe  Miami  Railroad 
*'S'tee  ™s  a  very  large  concourse,  who 
inJ  Kn  "S*  e1mtms,l^m  »y  firing  cannon,  cheer- 
ing, &c    Mr.  Lincoln    addressed    them  from  tla 

SKK  ""  ™  ""'  ^^  what  ^  ** 

The  train  reached  Columbus  at  2  o'clock,  amid 

peorJo  U\?r  TaM0?-  Ti*e  dt>' was  crowded  with 
People.    Mr.  Lincoln  and  suite  were  escorted  bv 

au^Tin"?  l°  th°  CTt0l<  where  ne  ™  intro- 
roon?  H«  r°hVern°r  Den,nison  i»  »bo  Executive 
room  Ho  then  proceeded  to  the  Konresenta- 
tiveB'  Hall,  where    the   Legislature   had  net   L 

JGovernor8Knk  ,°  T  rl?rd  "rLleu^naS 
uovernor  Kuk,  m  u  short  address,  to  which  Mr 
Lincoln  responded  as  follows  •  n 

„ *{*•  President  and  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen 
Of  the  General  Assembly:  It  is  true    »*?■«<.  i£ 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  intend  ff-n  i„ 

8£  to WIM  a  *evv  of  the  S 

modify  the  course  of  ™,? "  °f  £ein£  at  Ub««j  to 
make  J  cn:nCgeUneec°eL^Cy' "*  fUtUre  e™«  W 

i^^^ri?ff:fe?  fr?m  «*  ™><  of 
.mow  than  anxiety  /offir^  thaf  ?here  is  no 

tiling.  Thi8 ,-«  a  ™L?obody , ,s  suffering  any- 
«d*ft»?S  we^conXde'St  2,™™  to* 
time,  patience,  and  reliance  on  that  rlT  Vnl is 

JoSJS.  **  Lu,COIn8  <P«*ch.bota  Houses  ad- 
erally.  '        wter'Vdrds.  received  the  citizens  gen- 

DeS^r*1  and  Wif0  are  "ecucteof  Governor 


BOSTON     AD 
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LATEST  NEWS 

MidiiigJit  Dispatcher. 

Couuliitg  of  I'oies  for  President  aud 
Vice  President. 

LINCOLN   AM)   -HAMLIN     IHX'.LAULD    KLtCTKD. 

**         Wasuikotojj,  Feb.  13. 

Sunatu — After  the  return  to  their  own 
chamber,  Mr.  i'essenden  reported  the  Diploma- 
tic Appropriation  btll,  and  asked  a  committee 
of  conference. 

The  bill  to  carry  out  Lin-  treaty  with  New 
Granada  was  parsed. 

A  committee  ;/&«  appointed  to  notify  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Hamlin  of  i Loir  election, 

The  Utill  bill  whs  taken  up, 

Mr.  Sewaid  gave  notice  that  ho  should  move 
to  eraso  th'o  portion  abolishing  the  warehousing 
.system. 

Air.  biminotiM  e...pUii:i".l  t hi -j  amend  mi n!s, 
and  the  bill  was  Uid  over. 

Tire  bill  for  the  better  organization  of  thu  ! 
militia  of  the  District  of  Columbia  wm  token! 
up.  _ 

Oa  motiou  oi  Mr.  Lane,  it  was  rtcomrut'.iea  ! 
to  the  Mi.itary  Committee. 

The  bill  providing  that  no  8xha  number  oi 
any  doe u moot  be  punted  without  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  butu  Houses,  was  passed. 

Mi .  Bigk'-r   repotted  tlio  Patent  Bill,  recom- 
mending that  tho  Seuaie  agree  to  all  the  House 
amendments  except  one.     Agreed  to. 
^Adjourned. 

Hou.-l  —  The  lluus;.-  opened  with  prayer  by 
Chaplain  Stockton,  in  which  he  said: 

"  B'.eoa  the  outgoing  adiniu'istrutioa ;  m^y  it 
close  its  labors  in  peace,  without  farther  vio- 
lence, 'aud  without  any  stain  of  blood;  At,d 
we  pray  for  tho  incoming  adtfliriiatratiun,  that. 
Thy  blebsiiig  may  rest  on  the  President  elect, 
in  his  journey  hithcrwavd;  that  Thy  goad  Pry- 
videace  maybe  around  hitu  day  and  night, 
guarding  bim  at  every  BU-p;  and  wc  pray  that 
ho  may  be  peacefully  and  happily  inaugurated, 
and,  afterward,  by  pure,  wise  and  prudent 
counsels,  that  bo  may  administer  tho  Govern- 
ment in  such  a  manner  that  Thy  name  be  gloii- 
tled,  and  tho  welfare  of  the  people,  in  all  their 
relations,  be  advanced,  and  that  our  example  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  be  followed  in  all  the 
world." 

Mr.  Sherman  cent  tip  tho  letter  to  him  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  again  urging 
speedy  measures.,  in  view  of  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  tho  Treasury  Mr.  S  accordingly 
repotted  a  bill  authorizing  the  President,  io 
p!aco  of  any  part  of  the  locont  loan,  to  issue- 
coupon  bonds  cf  a  denomination  not  exceeding 
$50,  and  bearing  not  exceeding  o  per  centum 
Interest,  and  running  20  years,  and  apply  such 
bonds  at  par  to  the  creditor.';  vsho  may  receive 
them,  the  entire  amouut  not  to  exceed  that  an 
thorizud  by  the  lecont  l-au  act, 

Mr.  S,  made  an  explanation  showing  Lho  im 
porlance  of  tho  measure 


Maine,  a  majority  01  the  whole  number  of  Bloc- 
topi  vote.  13  duly  elected  Vice  President  of  the 
United  bluksfur  the  same  ieim   ' 

The  Pacilie  Railroad  bill  was  postponed  until 
to-morrow. 

-\  comuiiltco  was  appointed,  in  conjunction 
to  wail  o,»  ,:,A  v,.-.llKi  l]Hi  ivwddc.il  eIect  of  hl. 
election, 

Mr.  Biadoian  nijtgnuted  thai  Geo.  Scott  be 
also  informed  them  was  no  further  use  of  his 
mercenaries  around  tho  Capitol.     Adjourned. 


/Progress  oi'  the  President  Elect, 

fetich  iioiorfl  thu  Ohio  Legislature! 


Mr.    Garnett   oi 


MMCd    ti 


bill 


saying   the 


speech  of  the  president  elect,  at  Imlianapolii 
icdicated  coercion,  and  the  inauguration  oi   a 
military  despothm.     (Suppressed  hisses  ) 

Mr.  Sherman  meed  to  suspend  IJia  rules. 
Not  in  order. 

The  Senate  was  notified  of  the  readiness  of 
the  House  to  have  the  Electoral  votes  counted 

The  Senate  entered.  The  tellers  and  other 
officials  took  their  stations,  and  after  a  short 
address  from  Mr.  Biockiaridge,  he  opened  the 
different  certificates,  which  were  nMd,  tho  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  making  a  note  of  them.       ! 

Tho  reading  of  the  vote  of  South  Carolina  | 
caused  good  humored  ojzeitement. 

The  reeling  of  ail  the  gieuloia!  VOies  having  i 
been  completed,  the  Teller  icported  inn  «-  .„',,  I 
whereupon  iha  Vice  Presidnr.«  .-*u.t, 

-  .•■■■<»   said  -  ' 


'Abraham  l'v. 


rising, 

..  .imnois.  having  received  I 
a  maj..r.t.    c,  lhe  whole  nuuibe].   of  E!ectora, 

votes,  is  duly  elected  President  of  the  United' 
States,  for  the   four  years   commencing  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1561;   and  Hannibal  Hamlin  of 


\ 
Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  13.; 

Tho  special  train  stopped  a  mordent  at  Mil- 
ford,  Loveiand,  Miamivdl*,  Morrow,  Corwin 
and  Louden,  Mr.  Liaculn  bowing  and  shakio" 
haads  and  bidding  fste  veil  to  large  crowds. 

Maj,  Anderson's  b ■•'.:* her  ft  among  tha  Wests 
ou  the  traia, 

At  Mono iv,    Supt    K'ocdwaid    preacutcd  aj 
boijuet  to  Mr.  Li  :co)n,  Ironi  the  wife  of  tho  Pre- 
sident of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad. 

At  Zenia  a  very  large  oencounte  oi  people 
assembled,  oaanun  voi\>  nred,  and  there  was 
much  enthusiasm  manifested. 
J^Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  (hem  from  the  rear  of 
thecar,  reiterating  what  ho  had  said  before. 
Ho  had  no  epoch  to  molto,  and  ;.,-.  ume  to  do  it. 

The  train  reached,  Col  ambus  at  ':  w'ck'V 
amid  thcftou*  of  canuoi?.  The  city  was  crowd- 
eel.     Under   WihUry  ei-r.cvi,,    Mr    I  im-..'-         , 

suite  auived   M   ino  Capitol    "•  'w.Md 

fjrt.,..:.       .-.,  ,h     ,.    uv-;Hu'-t   luu   vuUt'd  Gov. 
De^c-em  m  the  Licen^'Va  rr,n«,t  ^..       ^  <. 
..:,.,,■,.  ■"-■--   ,^-e  cnamber.     Alter  an 

7  *  •'-1'"11-""  proceeded  to  a  joint  session  of  the 

legislature,  and  was  welcomed  by  Lieut.  Gov 

K:rk  in  »  short  address. 

Mr.  Lit.coln  replied  as  followj,. 

"  Mr.  President,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  (<nl  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  General  Assembly— It  is  truo,  as 
has  been  said  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
that  very  great  responsibility  rests  upon  me,  in 
tho  position  to  which  the  votes  of  the  American 
peoplo  have  called  mo.  I  am  deeply  sensible 
of  that  weighty  responsibility.  1  cannot,  but 
know,  what  you  all  know,  that  without  a  name. 
perhaps  without  a  reason  why  J  should  have  u 
name,  there  has  laden  upon  mo  a  task,  such  as 
did  not  rest  oven  upon  tho  '  Father  of  his 
Country';  and  so  feeling,  1  cannot  but  turn  and 
look  for  the  support,  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  pei  form  that  task.  I  turn, 
tbea,  and  look  to  tho  American  People,  and  to 
that  God  who  has  never  foitaken  them. 

:-  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  interest  (elf 
in  relation  to  the  policy  of  tho  new  Administra- 
tion. In  this  I  have  received  from  some  a  de- 
greeot  credit  for  having  koptsiloiit,  from  others 
some  depreciation.  I  stilt  ibmk  I  was  right,  in 
the  varying  aud  repeated  shifting  of  scenes  of 
the  present. 

"Without  a  piecedent.  to  enable  me  to  judge 
by  the  past,  it  his  seemed  fitting  before  speak- 
ing upon  the  difficulties  of  the  count i  v,  I  should 
have  gained  a  view  oi  the  whole  field.' to  be  sure 
after  all,  ot  being  at  liberty  to  modify  and 
change  the  course  of  policy,  as  future  events 
may  make  tho  change  necessary.  I  have  not 
maintained  silence  from  any  want  of  anxiety, 
ft  is  a  good  tniug  there  is  no  moie  than  anxiety- 
tor  there  is  nothing  going  wrong.  It  i$  a  con- 
soling circumstance  that  when  we  look  out 
there  is  really  nothing  that  hurts  aunbody. 
We  entertain  different  viows  upon  political 
questions,  bnt  nobody  is  suffering  anything. 
This  is  ajmore  consoling  circumstances  and  from 
it  we  may  conclude  that  all  we  want  is  time, 
patience  and  reliance  on  that  God  who  never 
forsakes  the  people  Fellow  citizens,  what  I 
have  said,  I  have  said  e^temperaneouflv  and 
will  now  come  to  a  close.'' 

After  the  speech,  both  Housus  adjourned. 
Mr  Lincoln  made  a  few  remarks  to  the  crowd 
outside.  He  afterwards  received  citiaens  gen- 
erally. A  levee  took  place  in  the  evening,  at 
the  house  of  Gov.  Deaniston,  at  which  mem- 
bars  of  the  Legiskturo,  Lincoln,  Swett,  army 
and  militia  officers   aud   others' were  invited. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  wife  are  the  guests  of  Go?. 
Denniston. 


Trip   of    ilio     PjPCMltfejutial     Ftn-ty. 


AKRIVAt,    AT    PITTSBUJUGH. 


MOEE    BPEECEEB    BY   MR.    LINCOLN. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Uih.  The  i'residout  sleet  left 
at  8  o'clock  this  morning.  In  spite  of  tho  rain, 
there  was  a  large  number  at  the  depot.  At  New- 
ark, Newcomerstown,  Frazersburg,  Dresden, 
Coshocton  and  Wieksville,  there  were  large 
crowds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  waiting  at  too 
depots,  most  of  the  time  in  a  pelting  raitt.  At 
Cadiz,  there  was  an  elegant  colli tion  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Jewctt,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Bte'uben- 
ville  and  Indiana  Railroad.  At  Steubenville  the 
rain  ceased.  There  were  five  thousand  assembled. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  welcomed  by  Judge  Lloyd,  and 
responded  as  follows : 

"I  fear  the  great  confidence)  in  lay  ability  is  un- 
founded. Indeed,  I  am  sure  my  future  course  is 
encompassed  by  vast  difficulties,  unit  I  am  sure 
that  nothing  shall  bo  wanting  on  my  part,  if  sus- 
tained by  the  American  people  and  God.  I  be- 
lieve devotion  to  the  Constitution  is  equally  great 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  i3  only  a  different 
understanding  of  that  instrument  that  causes  the 
difficulty.  The  only  dispute  is  wliai  are  their 
lights.  If  the  majority  should  not  rulo,  who 
should  be  judge?  Where  can  such  judge  be 
found?  We  must  be  all  bound  by  the  decision  of 
the  American  people;  if  not,  then  the  minority 
must  control.  Would  that  be  right,  just  or  gen- 
erous? Assuredly  not.  I  repeat  that  the  majori- 
ty should  rule.  If  I  adopt  a  wrong  policy,  then 
thy  opportunity  to  condemn  me  will  occur  in  four 
years;  then  I  can  be  turned  out  and  a  bettor  man, 
wiih  better  views,  put  in  my  place."  The  speech 
was  hero  cut  short,  the  time  being  up. 

The  committee  to  invite  Mr.  Lincoln  to  visit 
Alleghany  city,  got  on  board  at  Wellsville.  The 
Cleveland  committee  also  joined  the  party  at  the 
same  place.  There  was  a  very  large  demonstra- 
tion at  Rochester.  The  train  was  delayed  here 
two  hours  in  consequence  of  a  freight  train  get- 
ting oft'  the  track. 

The  Presidential  train  arrived  at  Alleghany  city 
amid  a  pelting  rain  storm  which  prevented  the  in- 
tended demonstration  to  some  extent.  The  party 
proceeded  to  the  Monongahela  House,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, whero  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  an  immense 
crowd. 

He  said  ho  could  not  give  them  a  speech,  as  he 
thought  it  more  rare  if  not  more  wise  for  a  public 
man.  He  expressed  his  gratification  and  surprise 
at  seing  so  great  a  crowd  and  such  boundless  en- 
thusiasm manifested  in  the  night  time  and  under 
such  untoward  circumstances  to  great  so  un- 
worthy an  individual  as  himself.  This  undoubt- 
edly is  to  be  attributable  to  the  position  to  which, 
more  by  accident  than  worth,  he  had  attained. 
He  remarked  further  if  all  theso  energetic  and 
whole-souled  people  whom  ho  saw  this  evening  be- 
fore him,  were  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
he  did  not  seo  how  it  could  be  in  much  danger. 
(Cheering  and  cries  of  Usion  and  no  compro- 
mise.) Ho  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  to 
the  people  of  Pittsburgh,  the  greatost  manufactur- 
ing city  of  tho  United  States,  upon  such  matters 
as  he  believed  they  desired  to  hear,  but  as  he  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  holding  his  tongue  during  the 
last  canvass  and  since  his  election,  he  had  perhaps 
better  hold  his  tongue  now.    (Cries  of  go  on.) 

Well,  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  am  reminded  that 
there  is  an  Alleghany  city  as  well  as  an  Alleghany 
county;  the  former  tho  banner  town,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  banner  county,  perhaps  of  the  world.  I 
am  glad  to  see  both  of  them,  and  the  good  peo- 
ple of  both  Of  them,  and  that  I  may  not  disap- 
point them  I  will  say  a  few  words  to  vou  tomor- 
row as  to  tho  peculiar  interests  of  Alleghany 
county.  As  he  closed,  threo  cheers  wore  given 
for  the  Union,  as  it  is,  with  a  will. 

Mr.  Lincoln  will  speak  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  will  then  be  escorted  by  the  military  and 
citizens  generally  to  both  cities,  lie  will  leave  at 
11  o'clock  for  Cleveland.  Cut  for  tho  pelting 
storm,  the  display  would  have  boon  finer.  No 
arrangements  havo  yet  been  made  for  New  York. 


niovEiWKivi's  or  nit.  hncoj.iv. 

Pioie  ol  Lircolll'h  Speech  at  PUInbiirRli. 

[  PIvj  Iciegraph  gives  us  Lincoln's  Pittsburgh 
wpcech  iu  doiv.-i:  What  fjlloiss  is  continued 
fyoni  cur  34  page  ] 

If  there  be  a  present  causa  shy  olc  can  bs 
both  made  and  carried  chenpor  iu  money  pvict*, 
tbflii  tho  other  can  be  made  without  .carrying, 
that  cause  is  au  unnatural  and  injurious  one, 
aud  ought  gradually,  if  not  rapidly',  to  be  re- 
ino.vcl.  The  condition  of  the  Treasury  at  this 
time  would  s-;em  to  render  an  farly  revision  cf 
ths  Tai  :fi'  indispeusihto 

Xhe  Morrill  bill  uosv  pending  before  Con- 
grosy  D.'ity  or  may  not  become  a  law*  I  am  n"l 
posted  ss  toils  particular  provisions,  but  ii 
they  aru  geuei ally  satisfactory  und  the  lull  shall 
mow  pass,  there  will  be  an  end  lor  the  present. 
If,  however,  it  shall  not  pas3,  I  suppose  the 
who'e  subjoct  will  bo  one  oi  the  most  pressing 
and  inipoitant  for  the  noil  Congrevr. 

iiy  tit  Constitution  ihe  Executive  may  re-  \ 
cornLueud  measures  which  be  may  think  po- 
pe} arid  he  may  veto  (hots  ho  thinks  improper, 
aid  it  Is  supposed  he  may  add  to  these  certain 
indirooi  iatiuences  to  a-tlect  th*»  action  of  Con- 
gress My  political  education  .strongly  incline: 
against  a  very  free  use  of  any  of  these  moans  by 
ibo  fOxi'ciitivti  to  control  the  legislation  of  the 
i.ountry.  As  a  in!-5  1  think  it  hotter  that  Coil 
^ri'is  should  originate,  as  well  as  perfect,  iu 
measures,  without  c&torn&l  bias.  1,  therefore, 
would  lather  iccommeud  to  every  gentleman 
■„ho  know;,  he  is  to  be  &  member  cf  i-hn  nest 
{!■  ^ugrcs:;  to  take  e'j  enlarged  view  and  inform 
him-.'rl!  thoroughly,  so  as  to  contribute  bis  part 
io  such  ah'a'ijvsltaeat  oi  the  Tariff  as  shall  pro- 
duce a  safiiek-at  revenue,  and.  m  rtsother  bear 
lags,  so  iar  ;v;  poc.-rjle,  bajusi  and  equal  to  all 
tectiop.3  el  Pi-  country  Mid  all  classes  of  the 
people. 

'BiiU.i'ixsisii'ut  tiect  at  t  .  levuluud. 

Cleveland,  Feb.  15.      [ 
Mr.  Licculu    and  party   left   Pittsburgh  in  a, 
.■aiidit  shower,  this  morning,  amid  the  enthusi-  1 
aseie  plaudits  of  great  numberp,  v,ho  lined  the'] 
track  for  a  long  distance.,  j 

At   Rochester,* Pa.,   the.,  party    got  on   the  ! 
Cleveland  h  Pittsburgh   road.     At   Wellsville  j 
ibzy  took  a  new  engine    bi  autifully  decorated.  I 
At  Salineviiie  and  Bayard  ,  crowds  had  assem- 
bled in  tho  rain  and  mu1,    Mr.  Lincoln  merely 
bowing.     Atr  Alliance    an  elegant   dinner  was 
given  by   Mr.   McCollougb,   President   of  the 
road,     A    salute   was  krod.   smashing  the  win- 
dows of  ihe  building,  including  the  one  at  which 
Mrs   Lincoln   sat.     Duriug   iho  dinner   an  ele- 
gant  company   of  Zouaves   stood   guard,  tha 
band   playing   National   airs.     Tha   train   also 
stopped  at  Ravenna  and  Hudson  a  low  moments, 
where  great  crowds  Lad  assembled,  manifesting 
much  enthusiasm. 

The  party  arrived  at  Cleveland  at  Li!0  p.  m  , 

amid  the  roar  of  artillery.     Tho  arrangements 

here  w«ia  admirable,  the  military  andtire  com- 

panioa   made   a  fine    display.     T bo  procession 

moved  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  Wed  - 

■  iell    House.     G.    tV    Masters,    ~y*Lig   Mayor, 

|  welcomed   the  Prc^iiSvt.    and  judge  Andrew:!  I 

|  did  t!(H  ^amvi  inhchali  or    the  citizens'  Commit-  i- 

|  Leo.     Mr.  Liocolu  responded  as  follows: 

|    *no£il<u    SpeecU---He   'f  liiubv   ibyre  48 

I  Mr.  Ciiairmiu  and  fellow'  tituens  of  CJevO-  ' 
Uad  We  have  been  marching  about  two  mile;, 
through,  snow,  raia  ;",ua  deep  mud.  The  large 
•  namb.'is  tlui  hme  caiiieil  out  under  these  oir- 
,  ouu.s;  aace:;  testify  that  you  are  in  earnest  ab';V.t 
|  something  or  other.  But  do  1  H'itl  so  meanly 
i  ot  you  ?j  iy  suppose  that  earnestness  b  about 
;  in'*  pusonally .  I  should  b.a  ^.ing  yo^  injustice 
J  to  suppose  yop  i\[\.  You  bare  assembled  to 
I  testify  your  rv.spv'Ct.  to  tire  Union,  the  Coflslitn- 
( tioa  and  the  Laws:  ;iyd  bore  kt  >--e  say  thal 
j  it  is  v.ith  ;_ov..  Ihe  pc-opl^  ;0  edvance  the  great 
!  cause  ci  Lj'-'.'/q  and  tho  Constitution,  ind  not 
1  "''.'..j   any  f,au   man      It  re^L?  v>iti,   you   "done 
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Thij  fact  m  Ktroc^ly  iuapro^acd  on  my  mind  at 
present,  In  a  coinmuuify  like  this,  whuse  ap- 
peiranco  tcstrlios  to  their  intelligence,  that  tire 
causa  of  Liberty  and  the  Union  can.  nirv^r  be  in 
danger.  Frequent  alKicioi,  b  mado  to  the  ex- 
citt-meul  at  present  tiistiug  iu  our  naLional 
pc-liti^.s  1',  is  as  well  that  I  should  also  allude 
io  it  h-;re  I  thiuk  there  is  no  occasion  for  any 
incitement  Tho  crisis,  as  it  ia  called,  rs  alto- 
gether an  artrQeb.il  crisis.  I  a  all  parts  of  the 
uation  there  are  dufoionces  of  opinion  on  poli- 
tics; there  ato  differences  »f  opinion  even  here. 
You  did  not  all  vote  for  tho  person  who  now 
addresses  you. 

What  L-  happening  now  will  not  hurt  those 
who  ■« r  e  f 'ai  ther  away  from  hern  Have  they 
nor  all  their  rights  noi<;,  is  ibeyevei  have  bad? 
Do  they  not  hare  ihPir  fugitive  slaves  returned 
to  thc-ry  now  ar.  evei  >.  Have  they  not  the  futue 
Constitution  that  they  have  lived  under  for  the 
last  70  odd  years?  Ha^o  they  not  a  position  as 
citizens  of  this  common  country,  and  have  we 
any  power  tv>  change  that  position.  (Cries  of 
''No!'1;  "What  then  is  the  matter  with  them? 
Why  all  Ibi.,  o-s.citeiireut  ?  Why  all  these  com- 
plaints (  As  1  said  before,  this  crisis  is  artih- 
eial.  It  has  no  t'oundaiion  in  fact.  It  was  not 
argued  up,  as  the  saying  is;  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, bo  argued  down.  Let  it  alone,  and  it  will 
go  down  of  itself.     [Laughter.] 

He  said  they  must  be   content  with  very  few 
words  from  him,  as  he  wa3  much  fatigued,  and 
had  spoken  so  frequently,   that  he  was  already 
ho  Ala*.     He  thanked  thorn  for  tho  cordial,  the 
maguiliceut  reception  thoy  had  given  him.  Not 
leas  did  ho  think  ',hc«  for  the   votes  they  gave 
hiur  last  Fall,  and  quite  as   much    he    thanked 
thum  for  the  efficient  aid   they   had   given  the 
cause  he  represented — a  cause  which  he  would 
say  was  a  good  one.     He  had   one   more  word 
to  say.     He  was  given  to   understand   this  re- 
ception was  tendered,  uot  only  by  his  own  party 
supporters,  but  by  men  of  all  parties.     This  is 
as  it  :,h;;u!J  be.     If  Judgo  Douglas   had   been 
elected,  and  had  been  here,  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
|  iugton   as  I  am  to-night,  the  Republicans  should 
!  have  joined  hi3  supporters  in   welcoming   him. 
j  just  as  his  friends  have   joined   with    mine   to- 
|  night.     If  all  don't  join  now  to    save  the  good 
old  Ship  of  the  Union,  this  voyage,  nobody  will 
■  have  a  chance  to  pilot  her  on  another  voyage. 

At  the  close  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
I  presented  with  several  splendid  bouquets  and 
I  ttoral  wreaths.  An  immense  cheer  was  sent 
I  up  by  the  crowd  for  "Lincoln  and  the  Union!" 
!  ami  the  reception   was  over. 

This  evening  Mr.  Lincoln  held  a  levee,  which 
ihousands  attanded.  He  leaves  at  9  o'clock 
iii  tho  moriiiug  for  Buffalo. 


■w( 


Lincoln's  Wreath  of  Flower 

fFrom  the  Trairie  Farmer.  1  /  •  . 
When  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  first 
passed  through  Cincinnati  on  their  way  to 
Washington  a  kind -hear  ted  old  lady  deter- 
mined  to  show  Mrs.  Lincoln  the  courtesy  due 
berrank,  and  so  she  made  a  magnificent 
■wreath  of  flowers.  This  she  suspended  by  a 
trail  cora  over  one  of  the  streets  along  the  \ 
proposed  route.  One  end  of  the  cord  she 
fceld  in  her  hand  while  seated  In  a  second- 
story  window.  In  a  second-story  window  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  sat  a  friend,  j 
holding  the  other  end.  The  plan  was  to 
drop  the  wreath  In  the  lap  of  Mrs.  Lincoln 
as  her  carriage  passed  under  It.  When  that  | 
carriage  came  along,  however,  Lincoln  was 
in  the  front  part  of  It,  standing  up,  occasion- 
ally bowing  his  head  and  waving  his  hand. 
His  tall  form  touched  the  wreath,  and  It 
dropped  over  his  head  and  around  his  neck. 
The  crowd  laughed,  and  the  Kind  lady|  who 
bad  planned  to  uo  honor  to  tho%lfe  or  tne 
wan  she  so  much  revered,  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  These  teara  were,  however,  wasted. 
It  was  a  happy  accident.  A  wreath,  not  of 
laurel  but  or  beautiful,  fragrant  flowers, 
had  been  made  to  deck  shoulders  which  were 
to  bear  burdens  h  eavler  than  had  ever  been 
borne  by  mortal  man.  Mr.  Lincoln  smiled  a 
the  happy  accident,  bowed  to  the  Involun- 
tary donor,  and  so  reconciled  her  that  he: 
(■taws  were  at  once  brushed  awaj . 


fix. 
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63   YEARS    AGO    TODAY 


FEBRUARY  16,  1861. 
WASHINGTON*.— Gen.  Scott  has  elx 
companies  of  flying  artillery,  six  com- 
panies of  sappers,  miners  and  sharp- 
shooters, a  squadron  of  dragoons,  and 
two  companies  of  marines  stationed  in 
this  city.  It  is  surprising  what  a  seda- 
tive influence  these  preparations  have 
had  over  the  bellicose  disunionl6ts  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  rattle- 
snake cockade  has  almost  disappeared. 
The  big  Indian  strut  of  the  chivalry 
has  subsided  into  the  rneek  and  in- 
offensive pace  of  the  Quaker.  The 
starch  has  befntaken  out  of 


CLEVELAND.— President  Elect  Lin 
coin,  on  his  journey  east  for  his  in- 
auguration, reached  Cleveland  and  was 
given  an  enthusiastic  reception.  De- 
spite snow  and  rain  and  deep  mud,  an 
immense  crowd  was  out  to  welcome 
him,  and  Euclid  street,  through  which 
he  passed  on  his  way  to  the  Weddie 
House,  was  lined  all  the  way  with 
cheering  thousands.  In  his  hotel 
speech  he  said:  "  If  Judge  Douglas 
had  been  elected  and  had  been  here 
on  his  way  to  Washington,  as  I  am  to- 
night, the  Republicans  should  have 
joined  his  supporters  in  welcoming  him 
just  as  hid  friends  have  joined  with/ 
mine  tonight.  If__alL_do_  not  Join  jiqw| 
to  save  the  gpjKi  nlri  ship  olJJnion  this) 
voyage,  nobody  will  hava  a  chance  to 
pilot  her  on  another  voyage." 

WASHINGTON*. — The  committee  a  p- 
nointed  to  prepare  matter  for  the  con.., 
1  sideration  of  the  peace  conference  re- 
|  ported  a  plan  of  pacification.  It  is 
understood  to  be  compounded  from 
Crittenden's  and  Guthrie's  propositions 
and  the  border  states  resolutions.  It 
applies  the  principle  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  on  slavery  north  of  36  de 
grees  30  minutes,  and  popular  sov- 
ereignty south  of  it. 

NEW  YORK. — Telegrams  from  North 
Carolina  say  the  contest  there  is  very 
close,  but  the  chances  are  against  se- 
cession. 

CHICAGO.— The  Chicago  Art  union 
exhibition  at  Hesler's  galleries  will  be 
continued  for  three  more  days,  and  all 
the  proceeds  will  go  toward  the  relief 
of  the  suffering,  cold,  hunger,  and  ex- 
posure in  Kansas.  The  New  York 
legislature  has  appropriated  $50,000  for 
Kansas  relief,  and  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature appropriated  $5,000. 


the  new  postoftico  building  have  de- 
clared war  on  the  contractors,  govern- 
ment officials,  and  all  others  responsi- 
ble for  the  long  delay  In  completing 
the  building.  They  contend  that  prop- 
erty values  are  depreciating  in  the  vi- 
cinity and  will  forward  a  petition  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Gage 
speed  up  the  work,  iiie  construction 
began  on  Aug.  20,  1897.  The  sub- 
structure was  completed  in  September, 
1898,  and  the  first  work  on  the  super- 
structure was  done  in  May,  1899. 

CHICAGO. — At  a  massmeetlng  in 
Evanston  the  citizens  unanimously 
voted  to  oppose  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Chicago  and  county  governments. 

CAPETOWN.— Gen.  De  Wet.  with 
1,200  Boers  and  several  big  guns,  is 
rapidly  descending  into  Cape  Colony  to 
the  southwest.  It  Ih  reported  the  Brit- 
ish have  captured  a  large  part  of  his 
ammunition  train. 
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10  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


AGO  TODAY 


FEBRUARY  16,   1901. 
MEEKER,     Colo. — Col      RooseyeJt's 
outing    in    Colorado    has    come    to    an 
'end,  and  v.'ith  his  guide,  John  Goff,  he 
|  rode  into   Meeker   from   the   Keystone 
|  ranch.    Col.  Roosevelt  would  not  be  in- 
terviev.c-'l,  V>ut  Goff  said  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident elect  had  killed  twelve  lions,  four 
with  his  knife  and  eight  with  his  rifle. 

HILLSBORO,  III— Justice  Jesse  1 
Phillips  died  after  a  long  illness  at  the 
age  of  63.  He  was  noted  for  his  civil 
war  record  and  for  his  vigorous  opin- 
ions against  trusts  and  monopolies 
while  on  the  Illinois  Supreme  court 
bench. 
CHICAGO. — Owners  of  property  near 


FEBRUARY    16.    1916. 

NEW  YORK.— Ellhu  Root,  as  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  Republican 
state  convention,  delivered  an  attack 
on  President  Wilson  and  his  policies 
that  had  all  the  Rooseveltian  Are  and 
definiteness.  "We  have  been  follow- 
ing the  path  of  peace,"  Mr.  Root  said. 
"  We  have  been  blindly  stumbling- 
along  the  road  that,  continued,  will 
lead  to  Inevitable  war.  Our  diplomacy 
has  lost  its  authority  and  Influence 
because  we  have  been  brave  In  words 
and  irresolute  in  action." 

NEW  YORK.— The  Pacific  Castle 
and  Bolton  Castle,  two  munition  steam- 
ships, were  burned  when  fire,  starting 
from  an  explosion,  attacked  the  New 
York  Docking  company's  pier  36, 
Brooklyn.  At  3:30  a.  m.  the  fire-  was 
still  raging  and  the  loss  at  that  hour 
was  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  Thirty- 
five  barges  alongside  the  ships,  from 
which  they  were  loading,  also  burned. 
Officials  were  unable  to  account  for  35 
coolies  who  had  been  loadini;  the  ves- 
sels and  it  is  believed  they  perished. 

PETROGRAD—  The  war  office  an- 
nounced: "  Seven  more  Erzerurn  forts 
have  been  taken,  making  the  total  of 
nine  Erzerum  forts  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians."  The>?e  fortifications 
are  on  a  line  that  intersects  all  impor- 
tant roads  from  the  Caucasus.  A  re- 
cent dispatch  said  that  German  Field 
Marshal  von  der  Goitz  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  troops  in  Erze- 
rum, and  that  80.000  men  were  trapped 
in  the  city. 

OTHER  WAR  NEWS.— Berlin  re- 
ports the  capture  of  SO0  yards  of  Brit- 
ish trenches  near  Ypres,  and  the  Brit- 
ish admit  they  have  lost  600  yards. 
The  terrific  fighting  on  the  western 
front  has  resolved  itself  into  an  ar- 
tillery and  mining  duel.  The  Russian 
war  office  reports  that  the  German 
troops  in  Vilna,  belonging  to  tht 
twelfth  German  army,  have  mutinied, 
and  thai  forty  officers  and  numerous 
soldiers    have    been   court    marllaled. 

CHICAGO.  —  Detective  Sergeant 
Michael  Weisbaurn  was  taken  to  Joliet 
penitentiary  to  serve  a  term  of  three 
years  for  conspiracy  in  connection 
with  the  "  million  dollar  burglar  trust.  9 


Lincoln's  Famous  Speeches 

SPEECH  DELIVERED  AT 

CINCINNATI,   FEU.  12,   1S61 

;  "I  have  spoken  but  once,  before  this, 
in  Cincinnati.  That  was  a  year  previous 
to  the  great  Presidential  election.  On 
that  occasion,  in  a  playful  manner,  hut 
with  sincere  woids,  I  addressed  much  of 
what  I  said  to  the  Kentuckians.  I  <  ave 
.my  opinion, .  that  we,  as  Republican,;, 
would,  ultimately  beat  them  as  Demo- 
crats, but  that  they  could  postpone  that 
resuli  longer  by  nominating  Senator 
Douglas  for  the  Presidency  *  than  they 
could  in  any  other  way.  They  did  nut  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word  nominate  Mr 
Douglas,  and  the  result  has  come  cer- 
tainly as  soon  as  ever  I  expected. 

"I  also  told  them  how  I  expected  they 
would  be  treated  after  they  should  have 
peen  beaten;  and  now  I  wish  to  call  their 
attention  to  what  1  then  said  upon  the 
subject.  I  then  said:  'When  we  do  as  we 
say,  beat  you,  you  perhaps  want  to  know 
what  we  will  do  with  you.  1  will  tell  you 
as  tar  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for 
the  opposition,  what  we  mean  to  do  with 
you.  We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near  as 
we  possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Madison  treated  you.  We  mean 
to  leave  you  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  in- 
terfere with  your  institutions;  to  abide 
by  all  and  every  compromise  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and,  in  a  word,  coming  back 
to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat  you 
so  tar  as  degenerate  men,  if  we  have 
degenerated,  may  according  to  the  ex- 
ample of  those  noble  fathers,  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  and   Madison. 

'  'We  m^an  to  remember  that  you  are 
as  good  as  we;  that  there  is  no  difference 
,ot  circumstances/  We  mean  to  recognize 
;and  bear  in  mind  always  that  you  have 
as  good  hearts  iri  your  bosoms  as  other 
people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat 
you  accordingly.'  s  Fellow  citizens  of 
Kentucky— friends  and  brethren,  may  I 
call  you  in  your  new  position?— I  see  no 
occasion  and  ftelno  inclination  to  retract 
a  word  of  this.  If  it  shall  not  be  made 
good  be  assured  the  fault  shall  not  be  . 
mine.  a       cL  /  ■) 


\ 
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AN   ANECDOTE  OF  LINCOLN 

In  each  issue  of  the  Week  By  Week  from  boy- 
hool  o  his  death.  Save  each  copy.  You  w.l  h»v. 
intcdotcs  »...l  illusti-ulioiu  that  when  put  together 
will  BWe  you  a  v«.fj  wonderful  story  of  the  hf«  of 
th«    immortal  savior   of    our    country. 

Lincoln's  Famous  Speeches 

LINCOLN'S   SI'EECH   AT 

CO    LMBUS,  O.,  FEB.  18G1 

He  thus  spoke  to  the   Legislature  and 

public: 

-Air.  President,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Gentlemen  ol  th«  General  Assembly:  It 
is  true,  as  ha.-  been  said  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  S.-nute,  thai  a  very  groat 
lesponsibility  rests  upon  ino  in  the  posi- 
tion to  which  the  voles  of  the  American 
people  have  called   me. 

"1  am  deeply  sensible  of  that  weighty 
K-sooiistbility.      I   'an.mt   but    Know    what 
voe  all   know,  that  without  a  name,  poi- 
haps  without  a  reason  vvi.y  1  should  nave 
a  name,  there  has  falbr.  ^°»»,s».t^. 
such  as  did  not  rest  even  ,  pon  the  i-athe 
of  his  Country;  ar.d  .so  feeimg,  1  carmen 
bit  turn  and  look  for  that  support  with- 
out  which   it   will   be   impossible  tor  me 
to  perform  that  great  task.     1  turn,  then, 
and  look  to  the  American  people,  and  to 
that  Cod  who   has  never  forsaken   tnein. 
Allusions  have  been  mads  to  the  interest 
felt  in  relation  to  the  policy  ot  <  h,  row 
Administration.     In   this    I  nave  received 
from  some  a  decree  of  credit  tor  having 
kent  silence  and  from  others  deprecation. 
I  still  think  1  was  right.     In  the  varying 
and    lepeatedly    shifting    scenes    oi    the 
present,  and  without   a  precedent   which 
,ould  enable  nu    to  judge  by  the  past,  it 
has  seemed  fitting,  that,  beiore  spca.ung 
up.. n    the    difficulties    of    the    country! 
sfioald  have  gained  a  view  ot  >  he  whole 
field,  so  as  to  be  sure,  alter  all— at    ib- 
erty  to  modify  and  change  the  course  ot 
pol'iey,    as     future     events    may    make    a 
change  necessary.    I  have  not  maintained 
silence   from   any   want  of   real   anxiety. 
H  is  a  good  thing  that  there  is  no  more 
than  anxiety,  for  there  is  nothing  going 
wrong.      It  is   a   consoling   circumstance 
that  whr-'n  we  look  cut  there  is  nothing 
that    really    hurts    anybody.      We    enter- 
tain different  views   upon  political  ques- 
tion;   but    nobody    is    suffering    in    any- 
thing     This  is  a  most  consoling  circum- 
stance, and  from  it  we  may  conclude  that 
all  we  want    is  time,  patience,  and  a  re- 
liance oi   I  hat  Cod   who   has   never  for- 
saken   this    people. 

"Fellow-citizens,  what  I  have  said,  l 
have  said  extemporaneously,  and  will 
now  come  to  a  close." 
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The  Lincoln  National  life  insurance  company 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


January  15,  1936 


?*■•  H.  H.  Horner 
University  of  State  of  N.  Y. 
Stat©  Education  Department 
Albany,  Hew  York, 

Dear  Msdams 

Due  to  Dr.  Warren*  a  absence  from  the  city 
on  his  annual  speaking  itinerary,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  answering  your  lett-r  o*"  January  I3th# 
■  ■  i 

I  wish  to  express,  on  be]ialf  of  Dr.  Warren* 
our  appreciation  for  the  information  disclosed  con- 
cerning President  Lincoln1  s  stop  at  Cofchockton,  Ohio; 
Also,  for  the  pamphlet  which  you  sent. 

\ 
(Assuring  yon  of  Br.  Warren^  interest  and 
that  I  shall  bring  your  letter  to  his  attention,  liarn, 


Yours  very  trul> 


If.  A.  Cook,     Librarian 


\ 


\ 


\ 


// 
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OLD  MANUSCRIPT  JLEJLLS 
OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S 
VISIT  TO   STEUBENVILLE 

Paper  Written  by  the  Late  Dr.  A.  M.  Reid  Provides 

Interesting   Sidelights   on   President's 

Reception  and  Speech  Here 

A  manuscript,  hitherto  unpublished,  dealing  with  Abraham  Lincoln's 
visit  to  Steubenville  while  enroute  to  his  inaugural,  >ioi  found  recently 
among  the  effects  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  M.  Held.  D.  D..  who  for  a  period  of 
60  yearn  was  a  leader  In  religious  and  civic  work  In  this  city.  The  orig- 
inal Is  In  possession  of  his  son,  Altornej  Charles  R.  Meld.  303  Seventh 
avenue.  New  York  City,  who  furnishes  this  copy,  of  Interest  to  Herald- 
Star  readers. 


We  met  Mr.  Lincoln  on  hia 
way  to  Washington  when  he 
waa  elected  President.  He  was 
very  tall  about  six  feet  and 
three  or  four  inches,  and  rather 
slender.  He  was  not  a  hand- 
some man.  He  had  high  cheek 
bones  and  a  solemn,  thoughtful 
face.  Some  thought  him  un- 
gainly and  ugly.  Yet  there  was 
something  about  the  man 
rather  fascinating.  He  made 
the  impression  on  you  of 
STRENGTH,  TRUTH  and 
EARNESTNESS  of  CHARAC 
TER. 

We  sent  a  committee  out 
about  thirty  or  forty  miles  from 
Steubenville,  on  the  railroad  to 
meet  him  and  tell  him  our 
wishes  at  Steubenville.  We 
had  arranged  for  a  number  of 
of  the  young  ladies  of  the  Steu- 
benville Seminary  (to  which  I 
had  been  transferred  from  Sew- 
ickley),  dressed  in  white,  and 
carrying  flags,  one  for  each 
state,  to  meet  and  greet  him 
as  the  train  came  opposite  the 
seminary  (as  the  young  girls 
did  Washington  at  Trenton 
bridge)  and  sing  the  "Red, 
White  and  Blue."  Then  we  had 
arranged  for  Colonel  Lloyd,  a 
lawyer  about  as  tall  as  himself 
to  make  an  address  to  him. 

Mr.  Lincoln  thought  the  first 
part  of  the  program  was 
lovely,  but  he  did  not  like  the 
second  part  so  well,  if  he  was 
expected  to  make  a  speech  in^ 
response.  But  he  said  he 
would  do  the  best  he  could  t<i 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  h$ 
friends  and  make  their  plan'i 
easy  to  carry  out.  He  said  he 
was  reminded  of  a  man  in  Ill- 
inois who  moved  very  often, 
and  he  was  accustomed  to 
catch  his  chickens  and  tie  their 
legs  and  take  them  along.  There 
was  one  old  rooster,  he  said 
that  when  he  waked  in  the 
morning,  would  jump  down 
from  his  roost,  flap  his  wings 
and  crow  and  then  throw  him- 
self on  the  ground,  upon  iiis 
back  and  cross  his  legs  ready 
to   be     tied. 

He  sam  that  like  that 
rooster,  he  was  disposed  to  do 
all  he  could  to  make  it  easy 
for  his  friends  to  carry  out 
their    plans.      Our    plans    were 


carried  out.  Mr.  Lincoln/ 
seemed  much  pleased  with  tbe 
greeting  and  the  singing  of  Jme 
girls  and  he  made  a  beaujfful 
address  in  response  to  Colonel 
Lloyd  at  the  foot  of  Market 
street.  * 

The  guard  and  detective, 
Colonel  Lamon  who  accompan- 
ied him  whom  I  chanced  to  meet 
afterwards,  having  learned, 
through  Mr.  Seward,  that  a  plot 
had  been  formed  to  assassinate 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  passed 
through  Baltimore,  told  me  that 
they  had  hard  work  to  get  him 
to  assume  any  disguise.  He 
said  "he  was  not  going  to  sneak 
into  the  presidential  chair." 
We  finally  persuaded  him  to 
put  on  a  little  Scotch  cap  and 
lie  in  the  same  berth  behind 
me.  Said  Mr.  Lamon,  "Mr. 
Lincoln  being  slender  and  I  be- 
ing large,  Mr.  Lincoln  could 
not  easily  be  seen."  Mr.  Lamon 
said  that  as  they  passed 
through  the  depot  at  Baltimore, 
some  toughs  came  in,  vowing 
vengeance  on  that  "infernal 
Lincoln,"  whom  they  believed 
to  be  in  that  car.  They  said 
if  they  found  him,  they  would 
fix  him.  "But,"  said  Mr.  Lemon, 
"they  wouldn't  have  touched  a 
hair  on   his  head  withfut  going 


over  my  dead  body,  I  was  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth." 

Though  we  had  seen  but 
little  of  Mr.  Lincoln  personally, 
it  was  a  terrible  shock  to  us  all 
when  the  bullet,  of  the  assassin 
Booth  struck  him  down.  Be- 
sides making  an  impression  of 
greatness  and  wisdom,  Mr. 
Lincoln  by  his  kindness  and 
personal  worth,  probably  got 
nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  than  any  Pres- 
ident  since   Washington. 

Dr.  Gourley,  pastor  of  the 
New  York  Avenue  Presbyter- 
ian church  which  President 
Lincoln  attended,  gave  me  in 
Washington  city,  an  account  of 
hia  last  moments.  He  said  they 
sent  for  him  to  see  if  he  could 
speak  some  words  of  comfort 
to  Mrs.  Lincoln  who  seemed 
crushed  by  the  awful  calamity. 
The  caftinet  was  standing 
around  the  bed.  The  President 
was  breathing  with  difficulty, 
the  end  evidently  approaching. 
When  he  breathed  his  last,  Mr. 
Stanton,  secretary  of  war,  said 
to  me.  "Will  you  say  anything, 
Mr.  Gourley?"  I  replied,  "I 
will  speak  to  God."  Then  I  of- 
fered prayer,  asking  for  sus- 
taining grace  and  comfort  for 
the  stricken  wife  and  chldren 
and  for  wisdom  and  direction 
in  the  dark  hour  of  our  coun- 
try's great  sorrow  and  bereave- 
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A    Lincoln    story. 

Making  a  convert: 

His  train  stopped  in  Wellsville, 
Ohio.  A  large  crowd  gathered  and  the 
homespun  lawyer  was  making  a 
speech  from  the  rear  platform  when 
an  inebriate  in  the  crowd  blurted  out: 
"1  voted  for  a  dam  sight  better  man 
than   you." 

Lincoln  responded  with:  "I  want  to 
meet  that  man;  bring  him  to  me." 


Although   intoxicated,   the  man  had 

sense  enough  to  be  frightened,  while 
the  crowd  became  tense  with  anticipa- 
tion of  the  meeting.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  man  was  face  to  face  with  the 
president-elect. 

Lincoln,  still  poised,  looked  at  him 
a  moment  and  then  said:  "My  friend, 
you  didn't  vote  for  me,  but  I  have 
been  elected.  I  am  your  president.  I 
am  going  down  to  Washington  to 
tackle  a  very  hard  job,  and  I  need 
your  help.  Will  you  help  me?" 

This  overwhelmed  the  inebriate, 
and  he  replied:  "Sure  I  will,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, sure  I  will." 


2134  Cornell  Road 
Cleveland  6  Ohio 
May  6,  1945 

Mr.  Roy  G.  Fitzgerald 
Floor  9,  tJ.  B*  Building 
Bayton,  2,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr*  Fitsgeralds 

It  is  good  to  have  your  kind  letter,  and  to  know  of  the  appreciation  of 
my  work.  There  are  none  of  us  so  modest  that  we  are  not  delighted  with  compliments 
upon  our  articles*  It  is  most  pleasing  to  have  the  article  inserted  in  the  History 
of  Dayton* 

I  hasten  to  answer  your  question  in  regard  to  the  Conway  report.  I  re- 
freshed my  memory  by  rereading  it.  You  will  note  that  Conway  refers  to  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  as  having  visited  Cincinnati  shortly  before  Lincoln  spoke  there.  It  was  a 
very  shortly  before,  the  13th  of  September,  1859,  to  be  exact.  The  Celveland  paper* 
at  the  time  spoke  of  Mr.  Lincoln  following  Douglas  upon  his  trip  and  exposing  nis 
fallacies.  You  will  note  that  Conway  wrote  of  listening  to  Abraham  Lincoln  while 
he  addressed  the  people  from  a  balcony.  Lincoln  spoke  at  the  Fifth  Street  Market 
place,  and  from  a  balcony  upon  the  north  side  of  the  square*  All  evidence  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  Cincinnati  speech  of  September  17*  If 
there  were  any  remaining  doubts,  they  would  be  cleared  up  by  reference  to  page 
100  of  Lincoln  and  Ohio  by  Daniel  Ryan.  He  prints  the  Conway  reminiscence  in  part, 
and  uses  it  as  one  of  the  references  in  the  chapter  upon  Cincinnati.  You  are  pro- 
bably well  acquainted  with  this  work  which  as  a  1923  publication  of  the  O.S.H,  and 
A.  Society.  I  hope  these  facts  are  a  complete  answer  to  your  question. 

Mr.  William  J.  Hamilton,  Dayton  Librarian  made  the  newspaper  report 
available  to  me  which  started  me  to  work  upon  the  Dayton  speech*  He  has  now  sent 
me  an  announcement  from  the  Dayton  Daily  Journal  for  September  which  announces  an 
address  by  the  Hon.  Abe  Lincoln  for  It 30  P.M.  at  the  Dayton  Court  House.  The  issue 
of  the  Journal  is  for  the  17th,  and  is  clear  evidence  that  the  speech  at  Dayton  was 
a  planned  address,  and  not  one  to  fill  in  time  while  waiting  for  a  train,  as  some 
Lincoln  authors  contend* 

The  visit  of  the  Dayton  Committee  to  Springfield,  Illinois  was  unearthed 
in  my  research,  and  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  a  photostate  of  the  newspaper 
containing  the  account.  If  there  is  a  publication  in  the  county  or  city  of  Dayton 
for  local  history,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  an  article  upon  Lincoln  and  Dayton.  A 
Manuscript  of  mine  which  includes  much  unknown  Lincolniana  has  many  interesting 
facts  upon  Dayton  and  almost  unknown  Dayton  men  and  Lincoln.  The  Mss*  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  my  literary  agent  in  Hew  York  City. 

I  conclude  with  one  brief  mention  of  present  work;  the  manuscript  upon 
the  trip  to  Washington  in  February,  1861.  My  research  of  the  past  year  has  un- 
earthed ever  one  hundred  unknown  Lincoln  speeches,  letters,  and  documents.  Twenty 
of  these  are  in  the  hands  of  Lincoln*  About  fifty  of  tne  items  are  included  in 
the  Mss.  upon  the  trip.  Dayton  will  appear  in  this  work  in  the  account  of  the 
visit  of  the  committee  of  invitation  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  his  letter  to  the 
people  of  Dayton.  As  you  know*  he  did  not  stop  in  your  city  in  1861,  although  the 
first  program  included  Dayton,  and  not  Cincinnati.  Again  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  letter.  Had  I  known  of  the  Dayton  Historical  Society >  I  would  have  sent  a  re- 
print of  the  article.  All  copies,  except  two  extras  which  are  promised  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  are  now  gone*  This  fact  I  sincerely  regret. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.H.  CEKIER 


Dayton  Won't  See  Abe  Lincoln 

Rail  Splitt§&J£akes 
" '  Detom'^1861 


Abri 


ilntm  Lincoln 


By  Lloyd  Ostmidorf 

Davtonians  clamored  for  a  good  look  at  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  newly-elected  President,  100  years-  ago  tomorrow. 
Preparations  were  made  on  a  large  scale  to  welcome 
the  Rail  Splitter.  The  Phillips  House  downtown  was  lav- 
ishly decorated  in  his  honor.  A  distinguished  welcoming 
committee  consisting  of  the  Mayor  and  two  leading  citizens 
had  even  traveled  to  Lincoln's  hometown,  Springfield,  111., 
to  invite  the  expected  visitor  here  personally. 

All  seemed  well  as  Dayton  waited.  Thenjjie  Dayton 
Journal  announced  that  the  presidential  train  ok?  of  Cincin- 
nati had  taken  the  "wrong  track,"  and  thuf^Oayton  lost  its 
big  chance  to  host  the  President-elect.    j,  §|  £» 

The  rail  route  taken  from  Cincmnztfgfo  Columbus  was 
a  road  that  bypassed  Dayton  for  Xenia,  much  to-the  disap- 
pointment of  the  hometowners  here. 

This  proposed  visit  in  1861  would  have  been  Lincoln's 
second  to  Dayton.  Many  journeyed  to  Xenia  to  witness  the 
celebration  there  even-  though  it  was  a  short  stop.  But,  all 
in  all,  Dayton  rightfully  felt  cheated.  \g 

Back  in  1860  Dayton  had  voted  for  Lincoln  to  help  hn* 
win  the  presidency,  Montgomery  county  voted  1,840  vote* 
for  him  and  1,569  against. 

&iso"  named  to  invite  and  receive  Mr.  Lincoln  here  were 
Mavor  William  H.  Gillespie,  and  Thomas  A.  Phillips,  a  leading 
businessman  and  cotton  manufacturer.  The  citizens  of  Dayton 
appointed  the  trio  to  not  only  write  to  Lincoln  but  visit  Spring- 
field, 111.,  and  personally  extend  the  invitation. 

Here  is  the  note  of  invitations         .       : 

!  Springfield 

Feb.  7,  1861 

Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  x 

Sir:  In  the  discharge  of  a  very  agreeable  duty,  devolved 

upon  us  by  resolution  of  the  citizens- ol  Dayton  (Ohio),  in  public 

meeting  assembled  without  distinction^!  party}  we  are  here  to 

tender  to  you  an  invitation  to  accept  their  welcome  and.  partake 

.  of  their  hospitalities  on  your  way  to  Washington,  to  enter  upon 

the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

•     We  trust  you  may  be  able  and  willing  to  accede  to  their 

'  '   (Continued  on  Page  13) 


Lincoln  On  "Wrong"  Track 


(Continued  from'  Par/e  1) 
hearty  and  unanimous  wishes  In  this  regard,  and  that  you  will 
authorize  us  to  bear  back  to  them  your  acceptance  of  their 
invitation. 

Aery  Respectfully, 
John  G.  Lowe        T.  A.  Phillips 
W.  H.  Gillespie 

The  Journal  reported  that  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  three 
Daytonians  promptly,  Feb.  9. 

"Immediately  alter  the  notes  from  the  committee  were  senl, 
Mr.  Lincoln  sent  word  thai  he  would  see  the  gentlemen  in  15 
minutes,  and  then  promptly  to  the  time  he  called  upon  them 
at  the  Chenery  House.  His  manner  was  fraud  and  cordial,  en- 
tirely free  from  any  reserve  of  formality.  He  expressed  his 
gratification  with  the  invitation  and  his  desire  to  see  all' his 
fellow  citizens  who  desired  to  see  him  and  explained  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  was  to  travel  to  Washington.  As  his 
written  reply  to  the  invitation  slates,  he  will  stop  at  Dayton  as 
long  as  may  be  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  arrangements 
for  reaching  and  leaving  Columbus  ... 

The  interview  of  Hie  committee  with  Mr.  Lincoln  impressed 
them  with  the  sterling  character  and  honesty  of  the  man." 

And  the  Journal  scribe  closed  with  these  prophetic  remarks: 

"He  has  the  nerve  and  the  talent,  which  eminently  make  him 
for  the  present  crisis,  and  he  "ill  do  his  duty  with  all  the  fervor 
of  a  true  and  patriotic  heart." 

On  the  back  of  the  letter  o[  invitation  from  the  Dayton  men, 
Lincoln  wrote  in  pencil: 


/ 


A?       ^rT^^ 


.r'lA-^VTW 


Lincoln's  secretary,  John  Nicolay,  elaborated  on  the  concise 
note,  and  sent  this  formal  reply  to  the  Dayton  committee: 


*'r,££!t'*f*f.  T-  +■  5J  •  '  -f--*^t  -C^* 


No  sooner  had  the  President- 
elect's train  traveled  a  few 
miles  out  of  his  home  town  and 
into  the  Illinois  prairie,  there 
came  a  sudden  halt. 

THE  RAIL  SPLITTER'S 
right  of  way  eastward  was 
barred  by  a  rail  fence.  Yes, 
there  was  a  strong  section  of 
stake  and  rider  rails  stretched 
jight  across  the  track.  The 
crew  jumped  from  the  engine 
1o  clear  the  road. 

But  the  folks  who  had  set  'up 
the  delay  had  accomplished 
their  purpose.  Old  Abe.  as  they 
expected,  appeared  on  the  back 
platform  and  began  exchanging 
friendly  greetings  with  the 
smiling,  noisy  crowd.  For  one 
last  spell  Lincoln  was  among 
his  old  friends. 

Tt  was  Feb.  12.  1861,  Lincoln's 
52nd  birthday,  when  he  greeted 
the  citizens  at  Cincinnati. 

On  Feb.  13,  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
party  left  the  Burnet  House 
for  the  Little  Miami  railroad 
depot.  The  two-car  train  pro- 
ceeded to  Milford,  Loveland, 
Miamiville,  Morrow,  Corwin 
and  London.  Mr.  Lincoln  bowed 
and  shook  hands  as  the  train 
stopped  a  moment  at  each 
place.  Dayton  was  not  on  the 
route  as  the  train  headed  for 
Xcnia. 

The  Journal  had  broken  the 
disappointing  news  the  day  be- 
fore under  the  headline,  "Mr. 
Lincoln  Not  Coming  to  Dayton." 
"It  appears  after  all  Mr.  Lin- 
coln will  not  pass  through  Day- 
Ion  on  his  way  to  Washington. 
The  'Railway  Guide,'  Mr. 
Wood,  has  decided  that  he  shall 
travel"  over  the  Little  Miami, 
instead  of  the  S.  D.  &  C.  R.  R. 
This  will  be  a  groat  disappoint- 
ment to  many  of  our  people, 
but:  all' will  wish  Mr.  Lincoln  a 
safe  and  speedy  transit  to  Wash- 
ington .  •  -  Every  preparation, 
too,  had  been  made  to  give  Mr. 
Lincoln  a  handsome  and  bcfil- 
ting  reception.  Mr.  Hubbell  of 
the  Phillips  House,  was  engaged 
to  prepare  an  entertainment  for 
the  new  President  and  those 
who  accompanied  him,  which 
would  have  fully  met  all  expec- 
tations of  Dayton  for  generous 
and  liberal  hospitality  to  all  her 
guests  .  .  . 

"Conscious   of  the  fact  that 
our  friends  from  the  West  have 
missed    a   handsome   reception 
by  taking   the  wrong  track  to 
Columbus,  we  may  console  our- 
selves for  our  disappointment, 
.  by    our    own    willingness    and 
ability  to  sustain  the  reputation 
i  which     Dayton     has      already 
won." 
So  it  was  that  Dayton  missed 

seeing  Lincoln  when  he  was  on 

his  way  to  greatness. 


Col.    John   G.    Lowe 
.  .  .  He  Wrote  Letter 


Thomas  A.  Phillips 

.  .  Co-Signer  Of  Letter 


Richard  Oglesby 
.  .  .  Sent  Rail?  To  Dai/ton. 


,>..'     ;•>« 


LOCAL  RESIDENTS  had  heard    him  speak   for  almost  two 
hours  when  he  campaigned  here  in  the  Fall  of  1859.  September 

14th  was  the  date  he  spoke  from 
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the  steps  of  our  Old  Courthouse. 
Then  came  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1860.  There  was  a 
special  "Lincoln  touch"  to  the 
parade  rallies  here.  A  postoffice 
employe,  William  M.  Green, 
saw  to  that.  He  ■  knew  that 
Lincoln  supporters  in  other 
cities  boasted  Lincoln  rails  to 
carry  in  their  torchlight  pa- 
rades. He  sent  to  Illinois  for 
a  half  dozen  of  the  hand-split 
walnut  fence  rails  supposed  to 
have  been  split  by  the  famous 
Rail  Splitter  himself. 

Some  smart  politicians  had 
gathered  a  field  full  of  rails 
out  in  Macon  county.  111.,  where 
Lincoln  and  John  Hanks  had 
worked  in  the  1830's. 

Lincoln's  good  friend.  Rich- 
ard Oglesby  of  Springfield,  111., 
made  quite  a'  business  out  of 
supplying  the  demands  for 
Lincoln  rails.i 

Green's  letter  from  Dayton 
is  i- 1 i  11  on  file  in  Springfield  as  one  of  the  largest  orders  shipped 
out.  The  whereabouts  of  the  six  rails  delivered  to  Dayton  is  not 
known  today. 

As  the  inaugural  lime  grew  near  in  1861,  notices  like  this 
appeared  in   the  Journal: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  model  husband.  For  three  successive 
nights,  each  stormy  with  snow,  he  waited  at  the  Springfield 
depot  for  the  return  of  his  wife." 

Republican  leaders  were  jubilant  at  the  prospect  that  their 
choice  would  soon  be  on  his  way  to  the  White  House  and  would 
possibly  stop  here.  Ready  to  greet  him  again  was  Congressman 
Robert  Cumming  Schenck  who  had  served  once  in  congress 
with  Lincoln.  He  long  remained  his  close  friend,  and  had '  cam- 
paigned in  southern  Illinois  for  his  friend  in  I860." 

THE  YEAR  before  he  had  made  a  speech  from  the  same 
courthouse  platform  from  which  Lincoln  hadj  spoken  earlier. 
Then  it  was  that  Schenck  was  credited  as  being  the  first  man 
outside  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  state  to  publicly. name  him  for  the 
presidency.  By  1861  it  all  had  come  true. 

Col.  John  G.  Lowe,  the  Dayton  attorney  and  Republican 
leader  who  had  introduced  Lincoln  before  his  speech  in  1859, 
was  named  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  newly-formed  reception 
committee. 
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When  Abraham  Lincoln  stopped  in  Cincinnati  on 
February  12,  1861  (his  fifty-second  birthday),  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  become  the  sixteenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  was 
visited  by  a  delegation  of  Ger- 
man workingmen  and  the 
spokesman  for  the  group  read 
to  him  a  message  of  support. 

Lincoln's  reply  to  the  Ger- 
man delegation  is  well-known 
but  there  are  some  missing 
links,  surrounding  the  event. 
What  was  Lincoln  replying  to, 
that  evoked  his  particular  re- 
sponse on  this  occasion?  And 
who  was  the  author  of  the 
message? 

In  Basler's  The  Collected 
Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
(Vol.  IV,  pp.  201-203)  there 
are  two  versions  of  what  Lin- 
coln said  in  reply  to  the  Ger- 
man delegation.  These  two  ver- 
sions are  newspaper  accounts 
which  appeared  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette  and  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial.  Basler 
printed  both  accounts  because 
they  contain  considerable  vari- 
ations. The  other  two  main 
English-language  newspapers 
in  Cincinnati  then  were  the 
Times  and  the  Enquirer.  There 
are  considerable  variations,  al- 
so, in  all  four  newspapers 
about  the  exact  details  of  Lin- 
coln's visit  to  Cincinnati  and 
his  encounter  with  the  German 
delegation.  The  reporter  for 
the  Times  did  not  know  the 
spokesman's  name.  But  the 
other  three  newspapermen  re- 
porting the  event  did  know  his 
name.  He  was  identified  as 
Frederick  H.  Oberkline.  The 
Commercial  and  the  Enquirer 
spelled  his  name  as  "Oberkline,"  while  the  Gazette  spelled 
it  as  "Oberkleine." 

Researchers  in  the  area  of  Lincolniana  would  be  justi- 
fied in  presuming  that  Frederick  H.  Oberkline  was  a 
leader  among  the  Cincinnati  Germans  and  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  message.  They  would  be  wrong  on 
both  accounts.  The  first  question  that  perplexes  the  re- 
searcher is:  Who  was  Frederick  H.  Oberkline?  The  most 
learned  German-American  scholar  today  would  be  unable 
to  supply  the  answer  to  this  question.  Histories  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Hamilton  County,  Ohio  are  numerous,  in  both 
English    and    German.    These    books    contain    scores    of 
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This  photograph  was  taken  at  the  studios  of  Porter's 
Gallery,  106  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  about  1860 
when   he   was   editor  of  the  Cincinnati   Republican. 


biographical  sketches  of  "representative  citizens,"  but 
nowhere  can  a  biography  of  Oberkline  be  found.  His 
name  appears  in  the  Cincinnati  city  directories  from 
1860  to  1865  with  the  year  1863  minus  his  name.  His 
name  is  not  spelled  consistently  and  he  is  variously  listed 
as  having  a  connection  with  the  "Western  Commercial 

College,"  (probably  as  a  stu- 
dent), "moulder,"  and  in  1865 
as  a  "deputy  sheriff."  Another 
trace  of  him  appears  in  a  his- 
tory of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio. 
The  name  "F.  H.  Oberkline," 
appears  as  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  house  of  representatives 
in  the  fifty-seventh  Ohio  gen- 
eral assembly  which  convened 
at  Columbus  on  Mondav,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1866,  after  the  Civil 
War.  A  "Frederick  Oberkline" 
is  listed  as  a  member  of  the 
9th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
an  all-German  regiment  from 
Cincinnati.  Presuming  he  is 
the  same  man  who  read  the 
message  to  Lincoln,  he  is  listed 
as  having  been  twenty-five 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
enrollment  and  was  promoted 
from  sergeant  of  Co.  F.  to  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  Co.  G.  The 
record  further  shows  that  he 
resigned  on  May  8,  1863,  thus 
missing  all  the  important 
battles  in  which  the  9th  Ohio 
was  engaged.  In  the  regi- 
mental history  of  the  9th  Ohio 
he  is  listed  as  having  been 
born  in  the  town  of  Lotte,  in 
Prussia.  The  regimental  his- 
tory (written  in  German) 
spells  his  name  as  "Oberkline," 
which  appears  to  settle  this 
matter,  as  the  regimental  his- 
torian complained  in  the  fore- 
word about  the  American  en- 
rolling officers  misspelling  the 
German  names.  The  historian 
took  pains  to  see  that  all  the 
German  names  were  spelled 
correctly.  But  after  1865  Fred- 
erick H.  Oberkline  disappears  and  passes  into  obscurity. 
To  compound  the  confusion  surrounding  the  details  of 
Lincoln's  visit  to  Cincinnati  the  four  Cincinnati  news- 
papers give  four  different  versions  of  the  event.  It  is 
well-known  that  four  different  observers  can  produce  four 
different  descriptions  of  a  single  event.  And  this  was 
the  case  with  Lincoln's  Cincinnati  visit. 

All  four  newspapers  agreed  that  he  arrived  in  Cin- 
cinnati from  Indianapolis  on  Tuesday  afternoon  Febru- 
ary 12,  1861,  that  he  was  met  at  the  railroad  depot  and 
that  a  parade  followed  as  he  was  escorted  to  the  Burnet 
House.  The  commander  of  the  militia  companies  in  the 
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parade  was  Major  General  William 
Haines  Lytle,  commanding'  general  of 
the  first  division  of  the  Ohio  militia. 
(Lytle  was  later  a  brigadier  general 
in  the  Union  army  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga  on  Sept. 
20,  1863.)  The  newspapers  agreed  that 
Miles  Greenwood,  prominent  Cincin- 
nati manufacturer,  was  the  grand 
marshal  of  the  parade  and  that  the 
mayor  of  Cincinnati,  Richard  M. 
Bishop,  was  on  hand  to  greet  the 
President-elect. 

Three  of  the  four  newspapers  stated 
that  Lincoln's  train  arrived  at  the 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  railroad 
depot.  But  the  Enquirer  reported  that 
he  arrived  at  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
depot.  The  fact  is  that  Lincoln  ar- 
rived from  Indianapolis  on  the  Indi- 
anapolis and  Cincinnati  railroad.  The 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad  ran 
from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis  and  did 
not  run  through  Indianapolis.  This 
was  not  a  serious  error  on  the  part 
of  the  Enquirer  reporter  as  both  rail- 
roads used  the  same  depot  in  down- 
town Cincinnati.  But  then  the  En- 
quirer man  did  commit  a  rather 
serious  error.  He  wrote  that  after  an 
initial  message  of  greeting  was  read 
to  Lincoln  at  the  railroad  depot  he 
was  then  visited  by  the  German  dele- 
gation. He  wrote,  "Then  came  Mr. 
Frederick  Oberkline,  upon  behalf  of 
the  Workingmen's  Association,  who 
delivered  a  very  brief  address,  which 
however,  elicited  no  response,  and  a 
lane  being  formed  by  the  police,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Mayor  Bishop  .  .  .  ."  (Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  Feb.  13,  1861,  p.  2, 
col.    5). 

But  the  reporters  for  the  other 
three  newspapers  disagreed  with  the 
reporter  for  the  Enquirer,  They  wrote 
that  the  German  delegation  visited 
Lincoln  at  his  hotel,  the  Burnet  House, 
that  night,  and  not  during  the  after- 
noon at  the  railroad  depot.  And  they 
reported  that  Lincoln  did  respond  to 
the  message.  The  time  of  the  visit 
seems  to  have  been  some  time  between 
eight  and  eight-thirty  o'clock.  The  re- 
porter for  the  Times  wrote,  "About 
eight   o'clock   down   came   a   party   of 


German  workingmen  from  over  the 
Rhine  carrying  pitched  flambeaux. 
They  formed  on  Third  street  and  sent 
in  a  committee  to  call  out  the  Presi- 
dent-elect. He  came.  He  was  inflicted 
with  another  speech.  He  replied 
briefly,  and  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks said  a  first-rate  thing.  The 
addresser  took  particular  pains  to 
notify  Mr.  Lincoln  that  the  torch  bear- 
ers were  foreign-born  citizens.  He 
said  he  didn't  like  foreign-born  citi- 
zens any  better  than  those  born  in 
this  country.  The  remark  was  hugely 
cheered  from  the  balcony.  Cincin- 
nati Times,  Feb.  13,  1861,  p.  3,  col. 
4.)  The  reporter  for  the  Times  did  not 
know  the  name  of  the  spokesman. 

However,  the  Gazette  and  the  Com- 
mercial reported  the  visit  of  the  Ger- 
man delegation  in  greater  detail.  They 
reported  that  the  delegation  visited 
Lincoln  at  the  Burnet  House  that 
evening  and  that  a  message  was  read 
to  him  by  Frederick  H.  Oberkline. 
Both  newspapers  printed  what  was 
purported  to  be  Lincoln's  verbatim 
reply,  (See  Basler,  IV,  pp.  201-203) 
but,  as  already  noted,  there  were  vari- 
ations. However,  both  newspapers 
printed  the  message  that  Oberkline 
read  without  a  single  comma  or  period 
out  of  place.  This  is  a  strange  thing 
indeed.  How  could  the  reporters  for 
the  Gazette  and  the  Commercial,  rely- 
ing on  hand-written  notes,  and  in  a 
day  before  duplicating  and  recording 
devices  existed,  give  the  exact  text 
of  Oberkline's  message,  yet  give 
different  versions  of  what  Lincoln 
said  in  reply  to  the  message? 

Diligent  research  discloses  the 
answer.  All  the  four  English-language 
newspapers  printed  reports  on  Lin- 
coln's visit  on  February  13,  1861,  the 
day  after  the  event.  But  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  12,  1861  while  Lin- 
coln was  en  route  to  Cincinnati  from 
Indianapolis  there  appeared  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  German-lan- 
guage daily  newspaper,  the  Cincinnati 
Republikaner,  or  the  Cincinnati  Re- 
publican, the  exact  message  that 
Oberkline  read  to  Lincoln.  Therefore, 
it  was  a  small  matter  for  the  Com- 
mercial and  the  Gazette  to  reproduce 
the  message  of  the  German  delegation, 
because  they  already  had  a  printed 
copy  in   hand. 

The  message  was  written  in  Ger- 
man and  in  English  in  the  same 
column  just  below  it.  This  is  the 
message  that  Oberkline  read  to  Lin- 
coln and  that  the  Commercial  and  the 
Gazette  copied: 

TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  PRES- 
IDENT ELECT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  Sir,— We,  the  German  free 
workingmen  of  Cincinnati  avail  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  assure 
you,  our  chosen  chief  magistrate,  of 
our  sincere  and  heartfelt  regard.  You 
earned  our  votes  as  the  Champion  of 
free  labor  and  free  homesteads.  Our 
vanquished  opponents  have,  in  recent 
times,  made  frequent  use  of  the  terms, 
"workingmen,"  and  "workingmen's 
meetings,"  in  order  to  create  an  im- 
pression, as  if  the  mass  of  working- 
men  were  in  favor  of  Compromises 
between  the  interests  of  free  labor 
and  slave  labor,  by  which  the  vic- 
tory just  won  would  be  turned  into  a 


defeat.  This  is  a  despicable  device  of 
dishonest  men.  We  spurn  such  Com- 
promises. We  firmly  adhere  to  the 
principles,  which  directed  our  votes 
in  your  favor.  We  trust,  that  you  the 
selfreliant  because  selfmade  man,  will 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
against  secret  treachery  and  avowed 
treason.  If  to  this  end  you  should  be 
in  need  of  men,  the  German  free 
workingmen,  with  others,  will  rise  as 
one  man  at  your  Call,  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  in  the  effort  to  maintain 
the  victory  already  won  by  freedom 
over   Slavery." 

Lincoln's  reply  to  this  message  was 
almost  evasive,  and  he  sought  to 
dampen  the  militancy  of  the  message. 
He  said,  "In  so  far  as  there  is  an 
illusion  to  our  present  national  diffi- 
culties ...  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me 
from  entering  particularly  upon  it." 
Lincoln  had  not  yet  been  inaugurated 
as  President  and  it  would  have  been 
impolitic  for  him  to  accept  volunteers 
for  a  civil  war  before  it  had  started. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Cin- 
cinnati, seven  states,  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana  and  Texas  had  seceded 
from  the  Union.  This  defiance  of  cen- 
tral authority  aroused  more  indigna- 
tion among  the  Germans  of  Cincin- 
nati than  it  did  among  the  native- 
born.  This  fact  is  underscored  by 
Henry  Howe  in  his  Historical  Collec- 
tions of  Ohio  (Vol.  1,  p.  765).  Howe, 
who  lived  during  this  period,  related 
that  "Cincinnati  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  largely  sympathized 
with  the  slave-holders  .  .  .  On  April 
5th  (1861)  three  cannon  from  Bal- 
timore were  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  city  en  route  for  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi marked  for  the  'Southern  Con- 
federacy' .  .  ."  According  to  Howe 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
"was  a  surprise  to  multitudes.  Up  to 
that  very  moment  they  had  believed 
that  the  South  was  not  in  earnest.  It 
was  all  bluster;  there  would  be  no 
war.  What  is  noteworthy,  the  large 
German  population  of  the  city  believed 
differently.  Among  them  were  many 
old  soldiers  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  German  revolution  of  1848,  and 
they  felt  war  'in  the  air.'  "  Thus  the 
Germans  of  Cincinnati,  but  not  the 
native-born,  were  prepared  for  a  civil 
war  before  it  started. 

But  more  important  still,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  message  that  Oberk- 
line read  to  Lincoln? 

It  seems  certain  that  the  author 
was  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Re- 
publican, August  Willich.  The  space 
in  which  the  message  appears  was 
the  area  reserved  for  comments  by 
the  editor  of  the  paper.  And,  too,  the 
message  was  written  in  Willich's 
style.  Earlier  in  his  newspaper,  Wil- 
lich had  described  Lincoln  as  "a  self- 
made  man."  Willich,  then  50  years 
old,  was  a  talented  philosopher  and 
writer,  who  had  received  a  classical 
education.  He  was  fluent  in  German, 
English,  French,  Italian,  Latin  and 
probably  classical  Greek.  He  had  been 
graduated  from  the  cadet  houses  in 
Potsdam  and  Berlin  and  had  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  army 
for  nineteen  years.  He  resigned  from 
the  army  and  became  one  of  the 
principal   leaders   of   the   German    re- 
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BETLTOFMR.   LINCOLN. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  thank  you  find  those  whom 
ycu  represent,  for  the  compliment  you  have 
paid  me,  by  tendering  me  this  address.  la 
so  far  as  there  is  an  allusion  to  our  present 
national  difficulties,  whicb.  expresses,  as  you 
have  said,  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
I  shall  have  to  beg  pardon  for  not  entering 
fully  upon  the  {f^c-tions,  which  the  address 
yon  have  now  rend,  suggests. 

I  deem  it  my  duty — a  duty  which  I  owe  to 
my  constituents — to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I 
should  wait  until  the  last  moment,  for  a  de- 
velopment of  the  present  national  difficulties, 
before  I  express  niyielf  decidedly  what  course 
I  shall  pursue.  I  hope,  then,  not  to  be  false  to 
anything  that  you  bare  to  expect  of  rue. 

I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
working  men  are/the  basis  of  all  governments, 
for  the  plain  reason  ;hat  they  are  the  most  nu- 
merous, and  as  you  added  that  those  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  gentlemen  present,represcnt- 
ingnot  only  the  working  class,  but  citizens  of 
otner  callings  than  those  of  the  mechanic,  I 
am  happy  to  concur  with  you  in  these  senti- 
ments, not  only  of  the  native  born  citizens,  but 
also  of  the  Germans  and  foreigners  from  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  bold  that  while  man  exists, 
it  is  bis  duty  to  improve  not  only  his  own 
condition,  but  to  assist  in  ameliorating  man- 
kind: and  therefore,  without  entering  upon 
the  details  of  the  qaestion,  I  will*#imply  say, 
thnt  I  im  for  those  means  which  will  give  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  r.V.TTiher. 

In  regard  to  1h«  Homestead  Law,  T  have  to 
say  that  in  bo  far  a9  tbe  Government  lands 
enn  be  disposed  of,  I  am  in  favor  of  cutting  up 
the  wild  lands  into  parcels,  so  that  every  poor 
man  may''bave  a  borne. 

In  regard  to  the  Germans  and  foreigners,  I 
esteem  tbem  no  better  than  other  people,  nor 
any  worse.  (Cries  of  good.)  It  is  not  my  na- 
ture, when  I  see  a  people  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  their  shackles — the  oppression  of 
tyranny — to  mske  their  life,  more  bitter  by 
heaping  upon  them  greater  burdens;  but  rath- 
er would  1  do  all  in  my  power  to  raise  tho 
yoke,  than  to  add  anythingithat  would  tend 
10  crush  them. 

Inasmuch  as  our  country  is  extenstvo  and 
new,  and  the  countries  of  Europe  are  densely 
populated,  if  there  are  any  abroad  who  desire 
to  make  this  the  land  of  their  adoption,  it  is 
not  in  my  heart  to  throw  aught  in  their  w*y, 
to  prevent  them  from  coming  to  the  fJnited 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ind  Gentlemen,  I  will  bid 
you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

Cincinnati   Commercial,   Feb.   13,   1861 


publican  revolutions  of  1848  and  1849. 
He  was  the  commanding  general  of  a 
force  known  as  "Willich's  Free 
Corps,"  in  the  three  months'  war  in 
Baden  that  constituted  the  German 
revolution  of  1849.  Sentenced  to  death 
in  absentia  by  the  monarchial  courts 
for  his  leadership  in  the  revolution 
he  lived  in  exile  in  London,  then  came 
to  the  United  States  in  March  1853. 
He  came  to  Cincinnati  in  late  1858 
for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming 
editor  of  a  German-language  news- 
paper that  would  give  political  and 
intellectual  guidance  to  the  growing- 
German  population  of  Cincinnati, 
most  of  whom  were  scantily  educated 
workingmen.  The  newspaper,  the 
Cincinnati  Re-publican,  was  inaugu- 
rated and  was  published  by  the 
"Social   Workingmen's   Club." 

For  two  and  one-half  years  before 
Lincoln's  1861  visit  to  Cincinnati, 
Willich  was  the  most  influential 
moulder  of  German  opinion  in  the 
city.  As  one  of  the  main  leaders  of 
the  revolutions  of  1848  and  1849  his 
name  was  a  household  word  to  nine- 


teenth century  German-Americans 
and  to  Republican  sympathizers  in 
Europe.  His  views,  as  expressed  in 
the  columns  of  his  newspaper,  were 
designed  to  wean  away  German  immi- 
grant votes  from  the  Democratic 
party  and  to  channel  these  votes  into 
support  of  the  newly-formed  Republi- 
can party.  After  the  execution  of 
John  Brown,  Willich  wrote  in  his 
newspaper  (Cincinnati  Republican, 
Jan.  5,  I860)  that  the  Germans  should 
rally  round  the  Republican  party. 
"Wise  and  upright  men  of  this  party," 
Willich  wrote,  "inspired  by  men  like 
John  Brown  will  encourage  the  slaves 
to  fight  for  their  freedom."  Then  he 
added,  "If  we  are  called  upon  to  put 
down  a  slaveholder's  rebellion  we  will 
come  to  put  down  the  cause  of  the 
insurrection,  slavery  itself." 

Willich  had  supported  John  C.  Fre- 
mont and  Cassius  M.  Clay  for  the 
Republican  nominations  but  after  Lin- 
coln's nomination  he  urged  his  read- 
ers to  support  Lincoln.  He  wrote: 
"Still  we  can  go  to  battle  for  Lincoln, 
do  our  duty  as  soldiers  of  freedom 
and  must  hold  together  in  unbroken 
opposition  against  slavery.  (Cincin- 
nati Republican,  May  19,  1860).  Wil- 
lich further  noted  that  Lincoln  was 
a  selfmade  man,  and  that  he  was 
free  of  any  tendency  to  favor  slavery 
and  had  never  shown  any  nativisitic 
tendencies. 

The  Germans  of  Cincinnati,  and  the 
old  Northwest,  expressed  themselves 
in  military  terms.  They  were  urged 
by  Willich  and  others,  to  do  their 
"duty  as  soldiers  of  freedom"  and 
"go  to  battle  for  Lincoln."  Thus  the 
inevitability  of  a  civil  war,  or  a 
"slaveholder's  rebellion,"  had  been 
part  of  the  daily  newspaper  diet  of 
Cincinnati  Germans  for  at  least  two 
years  before  Lincoln's  visit. 

It  being  seemingly  certain  that 
Willich  was  the  author  of  the  message 
read  to  Lincoln  on  Feb.  12,  1861,  why 
was  such  an  obscure  man  as  the 
twenty-five  year  old  Oberkline,  desig- 
nated as  the  spokesman  for  the 
group?  Oberkline's  birth  can  be  placed 
at  about  1836,  therefore,  he  would 
have  been  only  twelve  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1848 
and  could  not  have  been  a  participant. 
Hence  he  would  have  had  none  of  the 
prestige  as  would  the  veterans  of  that 
revolution,  who  were  regarded  as 
heroes  of  magnificent  stature  by  nine- 
teenth century  German-Americans. 
Willich  and  Judge  J.  B.  Stallo,  both 
living  in  Cincinnati  then,  were  among 
the  four  or  five  "leading  Germans," 
living  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time.  The  expression  "leading  Ger- 
mans," was  a  favorite  one  among 
German  writers  of  the  day.  It  means 
the  "leading  Germans"  were  the  best- 
known,  best-educated  and  most  in- 
fluential men  among  the  Germans. 
Judge  Stallo,  eminent  jurist,  mathe- 
matician, physicist,  philosopher  and 
writer,  or  Willich  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  spokesmen  for  the 
German  delegation.  Then  (again)  why 
did  the  obscure  Oberkline  head  the 
delegation?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
probability  that  the  visit  of  the  Ger- 
man   delegation    was    a    spontaneous 


affair.  Carried  away  by  their  en- 
thusiasm for  Lincoln's  presence  in 
the  city  this  group  of  young  men 
(probably)  organized  a  torchlight 
parade,  after  the  custom  of  the  day, 
Oberkline  tucked  a  copy  of  Willich's 
Cincinnati  Republican  in  his  coat 
pocket,  after  he  was  elected  spokes- 
man for  the  group,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Burnet  House.  Willich 
and  Judge  Stallo,  more  highly  edu- 
cated, would  have  been  more  conscious 
of  protocol.  Certain  ceremonial  func- 
tions had  been  planned  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati city  officials,  and  these  two 
men  would  not  have  taken  part  unless 
they  were  invited. 

Lincoln  left  Cincinnati  for  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  the  next  day  (February 
13,  1861)  and  continued  his  "journey 
to  greatness,"  the  Civil  War  came, 
the  Germans  of  Cincinnati  did  "rise  as 
one  man,"  at  Lincoln's  call  for  volun- 
teers, and  August  Willich,  served  with 
distinction  as  a  Union  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland. 


ME.    LINCOLN  S    EKSrO-S'SE. 

Jfr.  Chairmnn:  I  thank  you  and  those  you 
represent,  for  the  compliment  paid  rue  bv  the 
tender  of  this  address.  In  so  far  as  there  is. 
an  allusion  to  our  present  nationrl  difficulties, 
and  the  suggestion  of  the  vie^s  of  the  gentle- 
men who  present  this  address,  I  beg  you  will 
excuse  me  from  entering  particularly  uoou 
it.  I  deoru  it  due  to  myself  and  the  whole 
country^ in  the  present  extraordin  iry  condition 
of  the  countrvj  and  of  public  opinion,  th.it  I 
should  v.oit  rind  sec  the  hist  development  of 
public  opinion  before  I  give  my  vic-s,  or  cx- 
nress  myself  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration. 
Cheer?.]  I  hope  at  that  time  to  he  false  to 
nothing  vou  have  been  taught  to  exneet  of  me. 
[Cheers.] 

I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairmnn,  and  with 
the  address  of  your  constituents,  in  the  decla- 
ration that  working  ir.cn  are  tho  basis  of  all 
governments.  That  remark  is  duo  to  the;,. 
more  than  to  any  other  class,  for  the  re\-o:i 
that  there  aic  more  of-  them  than  of  any 
other  class.  And  as  your  address  is 
presented  to  mc  not  only  on  behalf  of 
Nvorkkigiucn,  but  especially  of  Germans,  I  may 
say  a  word  a-  to  classes.  I  hold  the  value  of 
life  is  to  improve  one's  condition.  Whatcve; 
is  calculated  to  advance  the  condition  of  the 
honest,  struggling  laboring  man,  so  far  as  my 
judgment-will  enable  mo  to  judge  of  r.  correct 
thing,  I  am  for  that  tiling. 

An  allusion  has  been  made  to  tUeIIoiiK-ile.nl 
Law.  I  think  it  worthy  of  consideration,  anal 
that  the  wild  lands  of  tho  country  should  he 
distributed  so  that  every  man  should  have  ihc 
means  and  opportunity  of  benefitting  his  c  >u- 
dition.  [Cheers.]  I  have  said  1  do  not  desire 
to  enter  into  details,  nor  will  I. 

In  regard  to  Germans  and  foreigners,  I 
esteem  ^foreigners  no  better  fh-.tu  other  peo- 
ple, nor  any  worse.  fL-'Uightei' and  cheers.] 
They  are  all  of  the  great  family  of  men,  and 
if  there  is  one  shackle  upon  any  of  them,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  lift  the  load  from 
them  than  to  pile  additional  loads  up- 
on them.  [Cheers.]  And  inasmuch 
as  the  continent  of  America  is  comparatively  a 
new  country,  aid  the  other  countries  of  i lie 
world  aic  olJ  countries,  there  is  more  room 
here,  comparatively  speaking,  than  there  i-. 
theic;  and  if  they  can  better  their  conditio:)  by 
leaving  their  old  homes,  there  is  nothing  is: 
my  heart  to  forbid  them  coming  ;  and  1  bid 
them  all  God  speed.    [Cheers.] 

Again,  gentlemen,  thanking  you  for  yu\r 
addrc.-s,  I  bid  you  good  night. 

Cincinnati    Gazette    Feb.    13,    1861 
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City  honored L incoln 
in  life  and  after  death 


By  Rebecca  LaVally 

Suow  fell  gently  all  after- 
noon  yesterday  at  W.  Sixth 
St.   aud  Superior  Ave    NW 
where  the  old  Wed  dell 
House  once  stood.  The  wea- 
ter  was  probably  like  that 
on  a  day  113  years  ago  this 
week    -    Feb.   Vo,  mi  _ 
when  President-elect  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  rode  barehead- 
ed down  Euclid  Avenue  on 
his  way  to  Washington,  D.C. 

"We  have  been  marching 
tor  about  two  miles  through 
snow,  rain  and  deep  mud  " 
Lincoln  told  a  crowd  that 
followed  him  from  the  tram 
depot  at  Euclid  and  E.  55th 
St.  to  Public  Square. 

His  arrival  was  greeted 
with  the  greatest  parade  in 
the'  city's  history,  according 
to  newspaper  accounts  at 
that  time,  and  ''ever  y 
steam  whistle  was  shriek- 
ing, every  church  bell  ring- 
mg,"  one  article  said. 

But  5,000  who  welcomed 
Lincoln  at  Weddell  House, 
Cleveland's  best-known  ear- 
ly hotel  were  tense  despite 
their  cheering.  They  sensed 
an  approaching  crisis  with 
the  Southern  states. 

'"In  all  parts  of  the  nation 
there  are  differences  of  opi- 
nion on  politics."  Lincoln 
told  them.  "Frequent  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  excite- 
ment at  present  in  our  na- 
tional politics.  I  think  there 
is  no  occasion  for  any  ex- 
citement. 

"The  crisis,  as  it  is 
called,  is  an  artificial  crisis. 
It  has  no  foundation  in 
facts.  It  is  not  argued  up  as 
the  saying  is  and  therefore 


cannot  be  argued  down.  Let 
it  alone  and  it  will  g0  down 
ot  itself." 


there 


When  he  said  that, 
was  laughter. 

The  ungainly  president 
was  born  165  years  ago  to- 
morrow. On  the  eve  of  his 
birthday  m  1937,  Cordelia 
Common,  then  87.  recalled 
how  she  had  watched  from 
f  buggy  as  Lincoln  rode 
lu-ough  Cleveland  76  years 
before. 

"He  passed  right  by  us," 
she  said,  according  to  faded 
newspaper  clippings.  "He 
seemed  very  homelv  and 
severe  to  me  then,  but  I  felt 
it  must  be  a  great  occasion 
to  make  Father  stop  work- 
ing and  come  in  just  to  see 
him." 

S  h  e  didn't  see  Lincoln 
again  until  slightly  more 
than  tour  years  later. 

After  his  assassination 
the  body  of  the  16th  presi- 
dent was  carried  by  train 
from  Washington.  D.C,  to 
his  home  in  Springfield,  111. 
Memorial  services  were 
held  en  route  in  10  cities 
including  Cleveland. 

When  the  tram  arrived 
here,  the  coffin  was  taken 
from  the  last  car.  loaded 
onto  a  horse-drawn  hearse 
and  carried  to  Public 
Square,  where  services 
were  held  beneath  a  domed 
pavilion. 

-Although  it  rained  all  day, 
Mrs.  Common  was  one  of 
more  than  100,000  who  filed 
by  for  a  last  look  at  Lin- 
coln's face  before  the  gates 
closed  at  10  p.m.  April  -'8 
1865. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  "visited  and  some  say  even 
danced  in  (the  Ohio  Senate)  chamber." 

Keith  Faber  on  Monday,  January  7th,  2013  in  a  speech  in  the  Ohio  Senate 


Says  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  in  the  Ohio  Senate 
chamber  and  may  have  danced  there,  too 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  both  loved  and  hated  in 
his  own  time,  but  few  political  figures  are 
more  revered  in  ours. 

That  made  him  a  logical  reference  for  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Ohio  Senate, 
Keith  Faber,  when  the  130th  General 
Assembly  met  for  the  first  time  on  Jan.  7. 
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Delivering  the  president's  customary  opening  remarks,  Faber,  a  Republican  from  west-central 
Ohio,  spoke  of  the  legislature's  traditions  and  responsibilities  and  asked  for  a  spirit  of  cooperation: 

"Lincoln,  who  visited  and  some  say  even  danced  in  this  chamber,  appealed  in  his  first  inaugural 
address  to  'the  better  angels  of  our  nature,'"  he  said.  "I  echo  that  call  for  civility  today.  I  believe 
we  should  seek  to  compromise  on  policy  but  never  to  compromise  on  principle,  and  you  will 
always  have  my  profound  respect  for  acting  on  conviction  -  knowing  that  at  times  we  might 
disagree." 

While  PoIitiFact  Ohio  could  appreciate  his  thoughts  on  civility,  the  historical  tidbit  was  the  music  to 
our  ears. 

We  knew  that  Lincoln  danced  --  he  met  his  future  wife,  Mary  Todd,  at  a  cotillion  in  Springfield,  III. 
--  and  we  knew  he  spoke  at  the  Ohio  Statehouse. 

But  dancing  there  was  new  to  us. 

It  didn't  take  long  to  find  supporting  background,  among  the  historical  facts  buried  in  the 
"Chamber  Tour"  portion  of  the  Ohio  Senate  website: 

"While  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  can  boast  that  former  President  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke 
in  the  House  Chamber,"  it  says,  "legend  has  it  that  before  he  was  president,  Lincoln  danced  on 
the  Senate  floor.  Some  sources  suggest  that  during  Lincoln's  1859  visit  to  Columbus  as  a 
presidential  candidate,  he  attended  a  Statehouse  ball  in  which  he  shared  a  dance  with  the  lovely 
Kate  Chase,  daughter  of  former  Ohio  Governor  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  would  later  serve  in 
Lincoln's  cabinet." 

Chase,  earlier  a  U.S.  senator  and  later  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  was  Lincoln's  treasury 
secretary  and  a  presidential  hopeful  himself.  His  daughter  Katherine  was  his  staunchest  supporter 
and  the  widower's  official  hostess.  (We'll  also  add  a  bonus  tidbit:  Chase  whose  face  appears  on 
the  $10,000  note,  is  one  of  the  three  non-presidents  who,  along  with  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Benjamin  Franklin,  are  featured  on  U.S.  paper  currency.) 

Historian  Doris  Kearns  Goodwin  tells  more  about  the  story  in  the  magisterial  biography  "Team  of 
Rivals."  The  movie  "Lincoln"  is  loosely  based  on  a  portion  of  it. 

Lincoln  visited  Columbus  in  February  1861  on  the  way  to  his  March  inauguration  in  Washington. 
While  meeting  with  the  governor  in  the  Statehouse,  Lincoln  was  notified  that  the  votes  for  the 
Electoral  College  had  been  counted,  confirming  him  as  the  next  president. 

Goodwin  writes  that  Lincoln  "attended  a  lavish  military  ball,  where  it  was  said  that  he  danced  with 
Chase's  lovely  daughter,  Kate,  much  to  the  irritation  of  Mary.  The  image  of  Lincoln  dancing  with 
the  20-year-old  beauty,  tall,  slim,  and  captivating,  was  spoken  of  in  hushed  tones  for  many  years 
afterward. 

"In  fact,"  Goodwin  continues,  "the  charismatic  young  belle  could  not  have  danced  with  Lincoln 
that  evening,  for  she  was  absent  from  the  city  when  the  Lincolns  arrived.  In  an  interview  with  a 
reporter  more  than  three  decades  later,  Kate  maintained  that  'Mrs.  Lincoln  was  piqued  that  I  did 
not  remain  at  Columbus  to  see  her,  and  I  have  always  felt  that  this  was  the  chief  reason  why  she 
did  not  like  me  at  Washington.'" 
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PolitiFact  Ohio  |  Says  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  in  the  Ohio  Senate  chamber  and  may  have  danced  there,  too 


According  to  the  source  notes  for  "Team  of  Rivals,"  the  story  of  the  dance  "was  told  to  the  author 
by  a  tour  guide  at  the  Ohio  Statehouse  during  a  visit  to  Columbus  in  1998." 

That  puts  the  story  solidly  in  the  category  of  Statehouse  lore  --  a  classification  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  website,  which  adds  more: 

"As  the  story  goes,  the  dance  was  cut  short  due  to  a  jealous  Mary  Todd  Lincoln.  However,  many, 
many  years  later,  Statehouse  lore  suggests  that  the  two  may  have  tried  to  finish  their  dance.  At 
the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  former  Ohio  Senator  and  Governor  Joseph  B.  Foraker  heard  waltz 
music  blaring  through  the  locked  doors  of  the  Senate  Chamber  while  he  was  working  in  his 
Senate  office  late  one  night.  When  he  looked  through  the  chamber  window,  he  saw  a  tall,  slender 
man  with  a  petite  woman  in  a  Victorian-age  hoop  skirt.  Foraker  identified  the  pair  as  Lincoln  and 
Ms.  Chase,  but  unfortunately,  no  one  else  was  there  to  corroborate  his  story." 

PolitiFact  will  leave  ghost-hunting  to  others.  We  will  presume  that  Lincoln  did  not  spell  out  O-H-I- 
O  with  his  arms,  and  we  know  that  he  never  heard  a  band  playing  "Hang  on  Sloopy"  or  even 
"Carmen  Ohio." 

But  we  know  that  Lincoln  visited  the  Statehouse  on  several  occasions,  and  that  he  attended 
receptions  and  a  ball. 

And  Faber  left  himself  room  to  two-step  by  phrasing  the  claim  about  dancing  as  "some  say." 

Some  do  say,  and  not  without  justification,  that  he  danced  there.  He  didn't  dance  with  Kate 
Chase,  which  is  a  bit  of  lore  that  Faber  wisely  left  out  of  his  opening  day  remarks. 

On  the  Truth-O-Meter,  Faber's  claim  rates  True. 
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LINCOLN  AT  PORT  WASHINGTON 
ON  WAY  TO  HIS  INAUGURATION 


Resident  Who  Heard  Him 
Speak  Writes  About  It 


The  following  letter  is  from  Philip 
Lamneck,  Port  Washington,  who  tells 
of  the  history,  beauty  and  healthful- 
ness  of  the  town  and  recalls  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  a  speech 
there  on  his  way  to  be  inaugurated 
as  president  at  Washington: 


Editor  Daily  Reporter:  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tuscarawas  river 
in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  is  located  a  vil- 
lage midway  between  the  hills  in 
the  beautiful  Tuscarawas  valley, 
which  is  nearly  a  mile  wide.  Port 
Washington  has  a  very  interesting 
history.  It  is  situated  on  Section  21 
of  the  Salem  tract  of  Moravian 
lends,  containing  4000  acres  granted 
by  Congress  to  the  Moravian  Mis- 
sions for  educational  purposes.  It 
was  on  this  Salem  tract  that  David 
Zelsberger  and  John  Heckewelder, 
Moravian  Missionaries  on  April  6, 
1780,  founded  the  Indian  village  of 
Salem.  The  first  church  was  dedi- 
cated on  May  22,  1780.  On  July  4, 
1780,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a 
large  assembly  of  Christian  Indians 
gathered  in  this  church  to  witness 
the  marriage  of  Rev.  John  Hecke- 
welder to  Miss  Sarah  Oneberg.  This 
no  doubt  was  the  first  wedding  of 
white  people  west  of  the  Ohio  river, 
in  the  then  almost  unknown  and  un- 
explored Northwest  territory  out  of 
which  later  Congress  created  the 
great  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

Port  Washington  by  the  census  of 
1930  had  a  population  of  499  among 
which  are  nine  octogenarians  and 
one  nonogenarian  as  follows: 

Frederick  Frank,  92;  Christian 
Wiand,  87;  Philip  Lamneck,  87; 
Adam  Glaser,  87;  Henry  H.  Stocker, 


84;  Peter  Scherer,  84;  John  I.  Couts, 
81;  Elisabeth  Helder,  86;  Elisabeth 
Fessender,  86;  Martha  Anthony,  83. 

Their  total  ages  are  nearly  nine 
hundred  years  or  nine  centuries. 
This  is  a  remarkable  showing  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  only  one  in 
ten  thousand  of  the  2000  million  in- 
habitants on  the  earth  attain  the 
age  of  80  years.  The  only  reasons 
which  can  be  assigned  why  so  many 
persons  among  such  a  small  number 
of  people  have  lived  such  remarkably 
long  and  useful  .lives,  is  that  they 
lived  and  practiced  real  temperance. 
That  is  moderation  in  all  things. 
Another  reason  which  can  be  given 
Is  that  they  all  were  and  are  yet 
Jeffersonian  Democrats  who  believe 
in  the  principles  of  true  Democra- 
cy, and  the  simplicity  of  government 
as  enunciated  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  founder  of  the  Democratic  party. 
They  all  expect  to  live  to  vote  for 
and  help  elect  a  Democratic  presi- 
dent and  a  Democratic  Congress  in 
1932,  to  keep  true  Democracy  as 
founded  by  Jefferson  and  practiced 
and  handed  down  to  us,  by  a  long 
line  of  Democratic  statesmen,  since 
the  foundation  of  the  government, 
including  Andrew  Jackson,  Samuel 
J.  Tilden,  Grover  Cleveland  and 
Woodrow  Wilson.  The  government 
at  the  present  time  needs  an  am- 
ple infusion  of  Democratic  blood,  so 
that  the  blessings  of  true  Democracy 
may  be  preserved,  perpetuated  and 
handed  down  to  future  generations 
yet  unborn.  The  writer  of  this 
sketch  has  had  the  pleasure,  honor, 
and  distinction  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing the  great  and  immortal  Lincoln 
on  Feb.  21,  1861,  at  Port  Washing- 
ton on  his  way  to  Washington  to  be- 
inaugurated.  He  was  a  true  Demo- 
crat in  principle  if  not  in  name. 

The  writer  has  voted  for  16  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  for  president, 
among  them  Horace  Greeley  in  1872 
the  founder  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  I  have  always  been  proud  of  the 


fact.  Why  the  Republican  party  does 
not  honor  the  memory  and  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  Horace  Greeley, 
which  occurred  on  Feb.  3,  1811,  in 
an  obscure  house  and  village  In  New 
Hampshire,  the  same  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party  honors  the  name,  the 
the  memory  and  celebrates  the 
birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson  on 
April  13th  of  each  succeeding  year, 
is  a  question  which  no  Republican 
statesman  has  yet  attempted  to  an- 
swer. Perhaps  Senator  Moses  of  New 
Hampshire  whose  state  Horace 
Greeley  was  born  can  answer?  Ohio 
has  outranked  Virginia  as  the  moth- 
er of  presidents,  but  all  the  Ohio 
presidents  heretofore  have  been  ei- 
ther Whigs  or  Republicans.  Ohio 
is  entitled  to  a  Democratic  presi- 
dent in  1932.  The  party  has  a  num- 
ber of  available  candidates  among 
them,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vic  Dona- 
hey,  Governor  White,  James  M.  Cox, 
Senator  Bulkley,  Atlee  Pomerene  and 
others.  ,  ■  h 


